























THE PORT FOLIO. 
BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanrovus; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer, 








», Anew View of Society, or Essays on the Formation of the 
Human Character, fireharatory to the Develofiment of a flan 
for gradually ameliorating the Condition of Mankind, By 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 184. 
Price 6s. London, 1816. 

2. An Address delivered to the Inhabitants of New Lanark, on 
the 1st of January, 1816, at the Opening of the Institution 
established for the Formation of Character. By Robert Owen. 
Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 48. Price 2s. 6d. London, 1816. 


{tn looking over the British Journals, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
rise and progress of Mr. Owen’s plans of reform, we found the following 
frank and perspicuous exposition of his system, in the Eclectic Review for 
1817. By this we learn, that the new scheme was reduced to practice 
twenty-five years ago; and we know that the enthusiastic reformer has 
lately confessed, that he had made no advance in Scotland. A visit to our 
country taught him to believe that he had found a population and a govern- 
ment better prepared for his system, and he has accordingly made a large 
purchase in Indiana. To this spot he has invited settlers, and it is said that 
the society embraces upwards of one thousand persons. It is, however, 
represented as a motley collection of atheists and infidels, whose industry 
is not sufficient to procure their own subsistence; and whose example 
possesses so little attraction, beyond their own boundaries, that their board- 
ing school can boast of but two pupils from the neighbouring families. ] 


Ir ever there was a time when we were called upon to ex- 
ercise ourselves in the virtue of candour, if ever there was an 
occasion when we were put upon the trying task of acknowledg- 
ing somewhat that is good, amid the amalgamation of far more 
that is evil, that time and that occasion, are now before us. 
Wearied as we have been with the successive speculations of 
vain and superficial theorists, irritated and disgusted with the 
schemes of heartless calculators, the well-being, the melioration 
of society, is a branch of human science too vitally connected 
with our most cherished feelings, to be taken up with the sen- 
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sations of mere curiosity ; we have still hearts to throb with 
anxiety at the promise of new and important discoveries in the 
philosophy of human nature. We trust we shall have credit 
for being none of those, who, contented that the present regimen 
of the world suffices for their own purposes of existence and en- 
joyment, refuse to listen to the voices of the countless multi- 
tudes who deafen heaven and earth with cries of Reformation. 
Looking at the development of intellectual dominion, and the 
dissemination of enlightened principle, which is now making its 
way through all the nerves of society, our nature revolts against 
the obstinacy or self-int.rest which would close its ears against. 
wisdom which crieth in the streets. Nor can we help feeling 
pity, checked only by higher principles from bordering on con- 
tempt, for those who, connected with civil establishments, and 
yet ignorant of their real relation to society, and dependence 
upon its will, are yet to be found in every company indulging 
themselves in a tone of sentiment ill-suited to the spirit of the 
age, and which we should hardly have supposed it could have 
allowed them to retain without a blush, did not a certain unsus- 
pecting earnestness of manner convince us of their profound 
ignorance, amid the light that is shining around them, of the 
exploded fallacy of their views. 

On this subject, and as society is now constituted, we have 
often been at an utter loss to account for the inanity of a large 
portion of it. The time is not now, when the inhabitants of a 
southern country are ignorant whether those of a northern one 
are tillers of the ground or keepers of sheep. The habit of the 
age is positively that of nervous sensibility : it is like a number 
of persons connectine their hands round an electrical machine; 
the slightest sensatic » upon any part of it, is transmitted as ex- 
tensively, and almost as rapidly. And yet, ignorance still per- 
sists in being ignorant. For our parts, we have lived to see 
social improvements of the most momentous consequences, en-~ 
grafted upon our national existence; we have lived to see a 
spirit of honest and rational investigation into the principles of 
society, take possession of even the Legislature itself; and far 
be it from us to be backward in throwing aside any insinuating 
prejudice which would stand in the way of the development of 
general good. 

With sentiments such as these, we entered upon the perusal! 
of the “‘ New View of Society.” In the spirit of candour, we 
would wish that similar sentiments should pervade the breast 
of every one by whom it shall be taken up; and if they should 
close it with as little satisfaction as we did, where then will be 
the blame ? 
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It appears that about sixteen years since, Mr. Owen became 
the manager and part proprietor of some extensive cotton-works 
on the falls of the Clyde, within a mile of the Royal Borough 
of Lanark. He found the population there (now amounting to 
between two and three thousand souls) like the population of 
any other manufacturing district, depraved and dissolute in the 
extreme. ‘Theft and the receipt of stolen goods, was their trade, 
idleness and drunkenness their habit, falsehood and deception 
their garb, dissension, civil and religious, their daily practice : 
they agreed only in a zealous and systematic opposition to their 
employers.’ After a stubborn contest of two years, Mr. O. suc- 
ceeded in gaining their confidence, and from that time his atten- 
tion has been occupied 3 in the gradual development of a plan of 
social regimen, the leading principles of which it is an object of 
the present publication to “disseminate ; a more particular detail 
being promised at some future period. We regret to say, that 
after we have given no inconsiderable attention to the present 
work, we can make but little of the plan which it proposes. It 
would appear to possess its chief claim to novelty, in the prin- 
ciple of dealing with its subjects, as rational and reasoning 
beings, to a greater degree than the conductors of society have 
yet ventured upon; and not only as such beings, but also as 
beings who will be ultimately guided by the dictates of reason, 
when properly dealt with by those with whom influence is deposit- 
ed. Acting upon this principle, it discards all coercive and punitive 
measures; it relies more upon persuasion—more upon the con- 
fidence that men w#// act virtuously when they are shown that 
virtue is their own interest; that they w7// conform to the dic- 
tates of rationality, when appealed to as rational and judging 
agents by their superiors. In short, the vitality of the system 
seems to consist in a total denial of the doctrine held by the 
sages of antiquity, that the populace are not the subjects for 
moral philosophy. In connection with these principles, a tute- 
lary establishment has been formed, where the community are 


to be trained up from their infancy, and where they are to be, as - 


much as possible, excluded from the contamination of the erro- 
neous ideas of the old world. Here, not only are there schools 
for instruction, but, like the ancient gymnasia, there are places 
for lectures, and for various kinds of exercises,* adapted to the 
age and sex of the inmates. 


* Among these, military drilling forms a conspicuous part. ‘The person 
who attends the children in the play-ground is to be qualified to drill and 
‘each the boys the manual exercise, and he is to be frequently so employed. 
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We transcribe the Author’s own statement of the ultimate 
success of his labours upon the community. 


‘ They were taught to be rational, and they acted rationally ; thus both 
parties experienced the incalculable advantages of the system which had 
been adopted. Those employed became industrious, temperate, healthy, 
faithful to their employers, and kind to each other; while the proprietors 
were deriving services from their attachment, almost without inspection, 
far beyond those which could be obtained by any other means than those 
of mutual confidence and kindness.’—* But as the promulgation of new 
miracles is not for present times, it is not pretended that under such cir- 
cumstances one and all are become wise and good; or that they are free 
from error; but it may be truly stated, that they now constitute a very im- 
proved society, that their worst habits are gone, and that their minor ones 
will soon disappear under a continuance of the application of the same 
principles; that during the period mentioned, scarcely a legal punishment 
has been inflicted, or an application been made for parish funds, by any in- 
dividual among them. Drunkenness is not seen in their streets, and the 
children are taught and trained in the institution for forming their character 
without any punishment. The community exhibits the general appearance 
of industry, temperance, comfort, health, and happiness’ 


We proceed to notice more particularly that part of Mr. 
Owen’s work, which is devoted to the development of his view 
of the moral system of the world. It appears, that after long 
and attentive examination of human nature, Mr. O. has discover- 
ed that ‘ any general character, from the best to the worst, from 
the most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to any 
community, eyen to the world at large, by the application of 
proper means, which means are, to a great extent, at the com- 
mand, and under the control, of those who have influence in 
the affairs of men.’ Of this position, which constitutes the first 
principle of the ** New View of Society,” the correctness will, 
we believe, be controverted by very few; and among those 
even, who have not been so close observers of human nature as 
Mr. Owen, although some doubt may possibly be entertained 
as to its novelty. We stop, therefore, only to remark the sin- 
gular contrast afforded by the cautious and accurate form in 


Afterwards, fire-arms, of proportionate weight and size to the age and strength 
ofthe boys, are to be provided for them; when also they may be taught to 
practise and understand the more complicated military movements.’ As 
Mr. Owen’s plan is announced as the archetype for general adoption, would 
he not have acted prudently, had he considered this? What is the Govern- 
ment likely to say to it? Is there to be an existing standing army indepen- 
dent of the state? It would be somewhat awkward, if riots were to break 
out in a manufacturing district, to have an armed and organized body on 
the spot, to carry into execution the violent measures usually adopted by a 
turbulent population. This is getting the materials of civil war ready cut 
and dried indeed. 
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which Mr. O. has clothed this position, with the indiscriminate 
and unguarded generality of the sueceeding parts of his treatise.* 
The general character of mankind is to a great extent the re- 
sult of external circumstances. Who could have quarrelled 
with Mr. Owen, had he kept sight of his own premises. From 
this principle, however, he has found reason to infer two posi- 
tions of the most extensive consequences. 

‘ First ; That the members of any community may, by degrees, be trained 
to live without idleness, without poverty, without crime, and without 
punishment ; each of these being the effects of error in the various systems 
prevalent throughout the world, and the necessary consequences of igno- 
vance -’ (p. 65.) 

Secondly ; ‘ That the will of man has no power whatever over his opinions ; 
he must and ever did, and ever will believe what has been, is, or may be, 
impressed on his mind by his predecessors, and the circumstances which 
surround him. It becomes, therefore, the essence of irrationality to sup- 
pose that any human being, from the creation to this day, could deserve 
praise or blame, reward or punishment, for the prepossession of early edu- 
cation,’ (p. 107.) 

These positions are enlarged upon in still more objectional 
language throughout the bulk of the present work. 

Every one who is at all acquainted with the various contro- 
versial writings on ethical metaphysics, which have exerted the 
talents, and exercised the ingenuity of some of the most capa- 
cious minds and penetrating intellects which have ever existed, 
will perceive that Mr. Owen has involved himself in a most 
arduous and extensive field of discussion ; in which, moreover, 
the good sense of mankind has already begun to triumph over 
the subtle logomachies of those who have preceded him in the 
track which he has chosen. Either Mr. Owen is ignorant that 
every inch of the ground on which he treads, is disputed pro- 
perty, or he thinks that, like some other litigants, the parties 
have pursued the contest till they are tired of it, and have left 
the field at large for any casual sojourner to erect his tent upon 
without danger of molestation.t 


* At p. 90, we find the same proposition stated thus in Capitals: *‘ The 
character of man is, without a single exception, always formed for him; it 
may be and is chiefly created by his predecessors; they give him, or may 
give him, his ideas and habits, which are the powers that govern his conduct. 
Man therefore never did, nor is it possible he ever can, form his own character.’ 
A little further we are told, that ‘under a system of government, founded 
on the principles, for the trath of which we contend, the whole (world) 
may continue to live in abundance and happiness; without one check of 
vice or misery.’ 

{Should Mr. Owen at any future period be inclined to put his lucubra- 
tions into a more metaphysical form, we beg to refer him to Mr. Hume’s 
‘heory of moral necessity, for very material assistance. Whether upon this 
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But apart from metaphysics, to imagine that under the exist- 
ing organization of human nature, the adoption of any system 
of discipline or tutelage, founded upon principles of political 
ethics, can ever have the effect of exterminating crime from the 
species, is, we are compelled to think, the speculation of a warm 
imagination, glowing under the elation of partial success; be- 
cause the innate determination of the human mind to vice, and 
the momentum of the surrounding incentives which must exist 
under every possible state of society, will always be too power- 
jul for the resistance of self-control which has no stronger sanc- 
tion than the dictates of morality. Depravity may be routed out 
of its hordes ; it may be discountenanced as a Aadit of life ; it may 
be taught by the influence of self-interest to wear the garb of 
decency ,—nay, of virtue; but to suppose that, by the unassisted 
application of human means, it can be so rooted from the con- 
sutution of man, as altegether to indemnify society from its 
consequences, is, we regret to think, a supposition inconsistent 
with that observation of human nature, to which the writer be- 
fore us lays claim. 

The Author’s principle necessarily assumes, that crime is a 
thing merely accidental to the human species,—the sole result 
of external excitements. ‘ We permit the human character to 
be formed so as to commit it.’ (p. 22.) It is the accidens 
not the proprium, in the logical definition of man. Now, if 
depravity is a mental tinge acquired merely by exposure; if 
it is the sun-burnt tan of the European, and not the native 
swarth of the Indian; then is it true, that by the removal of all 
excitement, were that possible, crime must necessarily cease. 
But even here Mr. Owen’s plan would provide only a partial 
remedy, because many of the temptations to vice are irremove- 
able in their own nature. It may be very true, that take away 
intoxicating liquors, and men will not get drunk; take away 
the means of gaming, and men will not game: so also we might 
goa step further, and say, take away property, and men will not 


subject Mr. Hume is now fairly to be considered as standing firm and un- 
shaken in the lists of controversy, is a question which we desire to leave 
altogether to Mr. Owen’s candid consideration and inquiry. If, however, 
he recollects how long atime Berkeley’s ingenious system of the non-exist- 
ence ef matter kept the world at bay, hownearly the learned had despaired 
of a confutation of it, and how signal and complete a detection of its fallacy » 
it at length experienced, he will possibly feel no immediate cause of triumph, 
should he find, in prosecuting his inquiries, that the world was both back- 
ward and diffident in attempting a logical confutation of Hume. 
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steal, But it must be recollected, that there are vices, of which 
it might be even yet more difficult to remove the causes. 

As, on the one hand, we are anxious that the errors of Mr. 
Owen should not mislead the unwary, so, on the other, , we 
desire to be exempt from misapprehension } in our own strictures. 
Society is a great machine, the operations of which experience 
has proved to be capable of the most momentous improvements: 
it would be blindness to deny that it may yet be capable of 
others not less so. It is a trite remark, but not without value, 
that it is only by aiming at perfection that we meet with success 
in our attempts to approach it. If we cannot make men angels, 
let us at least prevent them from making themselves demons. 
As an instance of the extent to which an effective social regimen 
will go in producing a generic character, and illustrating Mr. 
Owen Ps first position, we might refer to the Society of Quakers. 
Examples we believe have scarcely occurred, of individuals of 
that sect becoming amenable to the laws of ‘their country, for 
acts of hardened criminality. The propriety of their aoinedtic 
conduct, also, is too well known to need comment. We are 
not ignorant that there are two classes among the Quakers, and 
that with some who bear the name the strictness of social rule 
is more honoured in the breach than in the observance: but it 
is of the results of an existing regimen, and not of a departure 
from it, that we are speaking. 

Now it is to be asked, what has brought about this absence 
of open depravity, which i is an admitted fact in the history of 
the Quakers as a body ; what, can we answer, but that those 
very habits and dispositions, which, until they produce, enormi- 
ties injurious to suciety, are not only tolerated but virtually ap- 
plauded among the rest of the world, are there discountenanced 
and put to shame. For it must be remembered, that the Quakers 
not only prohibit the numerous evil practices, of which drinking 
and gambling stand at the head, but disown all those dispositions 
or tempers which, among others, are honoured with the name 
of spirit, and the possession of which, under various modifica- 
tions, commands applause and respect in the world at large. 
And how many of the blackened crimes which have become the 
objects of retributive justice, might be traced to the all-powerful 
propensity of human beings, to seek a character for those vindic- 
tive and sensual dispositions, which are in repute among their 
associates! How many of the unfortunate criminals who have 
felt the lash of the law, might trace their growth in depravity, 
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to the desire of proving themselves the bold and spirited compé- 
nions of profligates and sensualists. 

In another way too, is the Quaker regimen effective to the 
subduction of crime—by imposing narrow limits on the desires. 
In proportion as men are trained to indulgence, in that propor- 
tion will they be unsubmissive under deprivation, and unscru- 
pulous in accomplishment. The degree of want is measured, not 
so much by the positive insufficiency, as by the comparative 
abundance. How few of our acts of violeace are to be referred 
to the actual want of subsistence, compared with those which 
have been instigated by habits of depraved and inordinate indul- 
gence, or the embarrassments which they involve. 

With that part of the author’s theory, which aims at the es- 
tablishment of a system of preventive measures, by the removal 
of all the tolerated machinery of vice, we go with him heart 
and hand. On this subject, the attention of the public has just 
been forcibly arrested by the result of the police investigation : 
and that investigation, though really referable to the metropolis, 
is more or less applicable to every populous town in the king- 
dom. On this occasion we have seen the magistrates themselves, 
when closely pressed, and notwithstanding their manifest predi- 
lection for a system which has by long use become naturalized 
to them, giving up the point, and confessing that the commission 
of the most daring crimes, is nurtured by a systematic plan of 
initiation and concert; a plan not only known, but tolerated 
and defended upon the ground of necessity. With such facts 
before us as have recently come out, with reference to the police 
system, we can hardly think the Author’s language too strong, 
when he charges us with continuing ‘ to allow generation after 
generation to be taught crime from their infancy, and when so 
taught, hunting them like beasts of the forest, until they are en- 
tangled bey on: ‘A escape in the toils and nets of the law.’ It does 
not now admit of concealment, that the lower classes of society 
are continually surrounded by temptations too powerful, and too 
constantly in action, to be resisted, even had they been trained 
to resist them; and we have but just begun to think seriously 
of supplying them with the means of instruction. 

But the New England men whom Dr. Johnson has ludi- 
crously brought on a voyage of discovery to the mouth of the 
Thames, were scarcely more out in their claims to novelty of 
information, than Mr. Owen has been on the promulgation of 
his system of prevention. It is very true that laws do exist, 
which ‘encourage the consumption of ardent spirits, by foster- 
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ing and extending these receptacles to seduce the ignorant and 
wretched, called gin-shops and pot-houses ;—which sanction and 
legalize gambling among the poor, under the name of a State 
Lottery ;—and which are insidiously destroying the real strength 
of the country, under the name of providing for the poor.’ 
All this we repeat is very true, and moreover mighty obvious; 
nor is it less so that the dictates of a wise and enlightened policy 
eall for a repeal or modification of those laws :—but where is 
the novelty of it? Did not every public journal, and every 
public voice, unfettered by the shackles of party, proclaim this 
to the nation and its rulers, long before the trumpet of the 
Reformer of New Lanark had ever been heard on this side of 
the Tweed? Oh, but this is not all; Mr. Owen would not only 
repeal these laws, but he would also repeal ‘those of punish- 
ment, which, under the present irrational system of legislation, 
are supposed to be absolutely necessary to hold society together.’ 
And will Mr. Owen seriously undertake to indemnify the nation 
from the consequences? Will he stand in the place of the 
hundred and the tithing under the ancient system? Will he be 
‘bail above and bail below’ for every human being who shall be 
eharged with the commission of crime, after the ‘new view of 
society’ shall have obtained the concurrence of the legislature ? 
With every desire to be open to conviction, we fear that the 
existence of social organization, without a sanction for its posi- 
tive ordinances, or a penalty for the infringement of them, is too 
Utopian an idea to be seriously reflected on. Mr. Cecil has in- 
deed said, speaking of the Millennium, ‘ Christianity is such a 
holy and spiritual affair, that perhaps all human institutions are 
to be destroyed to make way for it ;’ but we believe Mr. Cecil’s 
Millennium and Mr. Owen’s, are of different orders.* 

Neither is it correct to say, that the system of punitive retri- 
bution for crime does not proceed upon the principle of preven- 
tion. The laws, and the administrators of the laws, have uni- 
formly recognized and acted upon the doctrine, that the object 
eontemplated by the punishment of the criminal, is not so much 
the fulfilment of a vindictive justice, as the creating of a princi- 
ple in the minds of the community, which shall restrain the com- 
mission of crime by the dread of its consequences. The exam- 


* At p. 27. of the ‘ Address,’ Mr. O. remarks, ‘ What ideas individuals 
may attach to the term Millennium, I know not; but I know that so- 
ciety may be so formed, as to exist without crime, without poverty,’ &c. &e,. 
A little before we are modestly told, that when Mr. Owen’s plan has taken 
>ffect ‘ the period of the supposed Millennium will commence.’ 
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ple held out in ¢errorem to the multitude, is a motive paramount 
in the breast of the lawgiver and the judge, to the sufferings of 
the individual. In making these remarks, we have nothing to 
do with the system of criminal judicature existing in this coun- 
try. We are ready to admit that it is indefensible. We are 
speaking simply of the principles and the necessity ofa criminal 
code. But it appears that Mr. Owen has produced his reform 
at New Lanark, in the absence of punishment. We must how- 
ever remark, that Mr. O. takes punishment in a very limited 
sense ; namely, thai of corporal punishment ; for we find at 
page 54 of the New View, that the rejection of a criminal code 
does not exclude the levying of fines upon offenders. Does 
Mr. Owen then mean that we should return to the regimen of 
our Saxon ancestors, where the rich set the law at defiance; 
where every crime, even murder, had its price, at which it might 
be committed if the individual could afford it? Besides, what is 
to become of those who have no property upon which the fines 
are to be levied? But we forget: there is to be no poverty 
under Mr. Owen’s dispensation ! 

The steps, however, which the writer calls upon the Legis- 
lature to effect, are not confined to civil institutions. Another 
advance in ‘ national reform’ is, 

*To withdraw from the national church those tenets which constitute 
its weakness and create its danger; yet still, to prevent the evils of any 
premature change, let the church in other respects remain as it is; because, 
under the old established forms, it may effect the most valuable purposes. 
To render it truly a national church, all tests, as they are called, that is, 
declarations of belief, in which all cannot conscientiously join, should 
be withdrawn: this alternative would tend more perhaps than any other 
which can be devised, to give stability both to the national church and to 
the state, and a conduct thus rational would at once terminate all the theologicai 
differences which now confound the intellects of men and disseminate universaf 
discord.’ 

We certainly are under peculiar obligations to Mr. Owen, for 
seconding our poor attempts to eonvince the world of the ab- 
surdity of making religious tests the qualification to civil privi- 
leges ; but we cannot help regretting that he had not been a little 
more explicit as to the nature of the expurgation which he re- 
commends, since, for aught we can see to the contrary from the 
tenor of Mr. Owen’s pages, he might be as much inclined te 
throw his cap in the air* if the doctrines of the National Church 


-* We beg pardon. We have certainly read of Archbishop Laud’s throw- 
ing his cap in the air when the sentence of disfigurement was pronounced 
in the Star Chamber, upon some sturdy puritan: but this practice was, we 
believe, confined to the bigots of past days. 
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were brought down to the level of Pope’s Universal Prayer, 
as if she were to content herself with renounc*.:g all creeds but 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Here we confess we cannot follow 
Mr. Owen. We wish every institution were removed, which 
has a tendency to demoralize the nation, to shackle the liberty 
of conscience, or to excite jealousy and contention by the appro- 
priation of exclusive privileges ; but we have too fearful a lessony. 
in the experience of a neighbouring state, to admit, even. as a. 
political question, the expediency of training up our country-. 
men as a nation of Deists. 

Many other similar suggestions of Mr. Owen’s might be ad- 
verted to, but we have already extracted at sufficient length. It 
is a misfortune to which the constitution of the human mind 
seems peculiarly subject, and the influence of which we have 
often had occasion to remark, that every man who succeeds in 
mastering the principles of a particular branch of abstract 
science, is prone to extend the application of those principles, 
to the whole circle of philosophy, and to persuade himself that 
he has found the master-key which shall command the gates of 
all the avenues to truth. The insight which he makes in eve 
other branch of knowledge, takes its tinge from that which has 
become the medium of his mental vision; all things are brought 
to the test of the favourite theory; and are received, rejected, 
or modified, according as they agree or as they disugree with 
it. Itis a natural disposition of the human mind, to seek to re- 
fer facts to principles; and we make up for our paucity of thé 
latter, by our indiscriminateness in the application of them to 
the former. This almost inseparable incident from the progress 
of discovery, imposes on us a degree of cautious reserve in our 
communication with the dealers in systems ; for rarely has it 
happened that they have displayed any large portion of the 
virtue of forbearance. The discovery of unséen connexions 
and dependencies, is their delight. The blind misapplication of 
a principle to an order of things independent of it, 1s their fail- 
ing. The philosopher who first discovered the existence of 
electricity, thought that he had found! the solution of all the 
phenomena of nature. 

We regret, for the sake’ of those who might have been bene: 
fited by his practical’ hints, that Mr. Owén has added another, 
and a most egregious instance, to the numerous illustrations of 
our remark. Wei regret that fie should have supposed his ob- 
servations upon’ the subserviéndy of the human character to ex- 
ternal impressions, riecessarily contiected with a ‘system of ethics: 
and that instedd of dematiding out unqiidlified praise’ for his’ ex: 
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ertions in meliorating the condition of one branch of society, we 
should be reluctantly compelled to mingle with that praise, as- 
tonishment and censure ; astonishment, at so hardy an attempt to 
force down upon the world a system involving every thing ab- 
struse in metaphysics, every thing important in the science of 
human nature, without induction, without proof, without argu- 
ment, upon the mere assumption of the internal infallibility of 


‘the dogmas propounded ;—and censure, at so arrogant, so ex- 


traordinary an insult to the learning, the investigation, the labour 
of ages. 

But apart from his ethics, we are of opinion that Mr. Owen’s 
surcess in his manufactory at New Lanark, for which we are 
willing to give him every possible credit, and which, as it is a 
fact in the face of day, we cannot fairly presume to be misrepre- 
sented, is a circumstance demanding the attentive consideration 
of those who are engaged in the important work of investigating 
the operations of the great machine of Society. We see no ne- 
cessary connection between Mr. Owen’s philosophy and his local 
regimen. If he has really Succeeded in establishing a system 
of discipline which restrains the more violent ebullitions of de- 
pravity, if he has put the low vices which are prevalent in such 
associations out of fashion, if he has introduced any beneficial 
improvements in ‘the machinery of local organization !’ we shall 
regret that the progress of social reform should not be accele- 
rated by his assistance, because he is still ignorant of the great 
master-key of human nature, and has yet to diseover that other 
causes must concur to eradicate vice from the heart of man, be- 
sides the establishment of an institution for the formation of na- 
tional character. We see no more reason that those who have 
loftier conceptions of the government of the world, should feel 
scrupulous to adopt the practical suggestions of Mr. Owen, than 
that they should decline to avail themselves of the geometrical 
diagrams of the French Encyclopedists. 

We make no apology to Mr Owen, for the unceremonious 
manner in which we have treated his philosophy, because, if he 
believes his own principles, he cannot possibly receive one. If 
‘our will has no power whatever over our opinions, (if) we must 
and ever did and ever shall helieve what has been, is, or may 
be impressed on our minds by our predecessors, and the cir- 
cumstances which surround us—it becomes the essence of irra- 
tionality to suppose that any human being, from the creation 
to this day, could deserve praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment, for the prepossession of early education.” New View, 
». 106. From Mr. Owen’s hands therefore we thankfully ac- 
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tept the remission of all our delinquency, so far as we may have 
offended against him, although we have the misfortune to be still 
too incredulous to embrace his proffered undertaking, so far as 
we hold ourselves accountable to higher powers. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM CADIZ TO MADRID. 


[The appetite for voyages and travels which has prevailed for some years 
past, has been so amply supplied by writers and travellers through all 
parts of the globe, that little novelty can be expected from a private jour- 
nal of a tour from Cadiz to the metropolis of Spain: but as the production 
of a lady of sixteen, we are sure that the following will be perused with 
interest, and we hope that its publication will incite the emulation of other 


young tourists who visit foreign shores, or ramble over our own wide- 
spread territories. ] 


July 27.—At8 A.M. on Friday morning, we arrived in the 
Bay of Cadiz, after a pleasant and prosperous voyage of 28. days 
from New York. The sight. of this far famed town, was in 
the highest degree novel and interesting. I think it would form 
a very beautiful subject for painting; its large white houses, 
with flat roofs, turrets and spires, have more the appearance 
of palaces than private dwellings. The numerous: shipping 
which cover the. ‘‘ emerald sea,’ the pretty towns of Rota, 
Port St. Mary, and the Isla, with mountains stretching as 
far as the eye can reach on one side, and the fortifications and 
great wall of Cadiz, altegether form the most complete landscape 
I have seen., There is one thing wanting, and that is the 
beautiful verdure and trees which decorate the American hills 
~—these are never found in Spain. 

At 9. A. M. the pilots came on board, and brought with them 
fresh grapes and water, which were very acceptable; our water 
was so bad at sea that we could not drink it. We anchored a 
mile from the city, and a boat with a custom-house officer came 
on board (or I should say along side, for how could a boat come 
on board ?) and took a note of our names, number, cargo, &c. 
&c. We were condemned toa quarantine of eight days, and came 
off very well, for vessels sometimes ride 20 or 40 days. 

Boats continued coming all day with vegetables and fruits ; 
these were, very fine grapes, peaches, pears, figs, and melons, in 
the greatest profusion and excellence. | 
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Saturday 28th.—Nothing of note occurred this morning. 
Towards evening a boat with eight or ten ladies came along side, 
to see one of our fellow passengers, a lad of 15, who has. been in 
America for some years, among them was his mother ; she met 
her son for the first time; she could not even be permitted 
to shake hands with him, 48°06 one is suffered to come on 
board, but she did not mind that, These ladies were not over- 
powered with mauvaise honte, rather the contrary ; they were 
none of them handsome, dark complexioned, black hair and eyes 
—their dress was fanciful and pretty. In the house, the Spanish 
ladies dress in the French fashion, excepting they wear shorter 
petticoats and no ruffs. When they go out, they invariably 
put on a black petticoat, which is called saya or buryninic ; 
this is very short, I have seen it half way up the legs and very 
scant: this has a very ugly appearance to us. The mantilla 
is worn in place of a bonnet, is made by the rieh entirely of 
lace, generally black, but in the evening white; the poorer 
women wear them of black silk trimmed with a deep lace or 
velvet ; they are very becoming and convenient. Instead of 
ruffs, they wear fanciful silk or net shawls prettily arranged as a 
spencer: these are more convenient and easy than ruffs, but 
not so neat. They wear all colours with black ; red flowers, 
spencer, and shoes are often seen. These strong contrasts are 
becoming to them, but they would not be so to a fair American. 
The fan is a necessary appendage, which all women carry : they 
flirt it and furl it, and perform all the manceuvres which the 
Spectator describes so well. 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and indeed all the week till 
Friday, passed without any events; but on Friday we went 
ashore, as the quarantine then ended. We arose early and 
hastened on deck. You cannot conceive the bustle and confusion 
on this important day. Some ladies'were to breakfast with the 
captain, but on account of the levant or east wind, they didnot 
come ; after breakfast the health boat came to us; the créw and 
passengers were summoned, tobe counted, in order to ascertain 
that they were all in healthh When we were all ready, the 
whip was prepared, and we descended into the boat. Thewhip 
is a chair by which the ladies’ are let into the boat in windy 
weather, instead of going down the step; we were enveloped 
in our American flag, hoisted as high as the’ first yard-arm, and 
then down to the boat. We rowed for half an hour, and then found 
ourselves at the stone steps of the’ wharf of Cadiz. We rode to 
our lodgings in an antiquated looking coach, through’ narrew 
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streets filled with odd looking people, some sleeping, others 
eating, some walking, some talking, some selling, others buy- 
ing; every thing was busy and denoted a commercial and 
flourishing city; in the market place were piled mountains of 
fruit and vegetables. At length we arrived at our own lodg- 
ing. I have said that from the bay, Cadiz had the appearance 
of a fairy city, but on entering it one is a good deal disappointed. 
The streets are very narrow ; the lower parts of the houses have 
a very rough and dirty appearance: no wonder, for they are 
used as stables, so that you may hear the néighing and stamping 
of horses under the dining rooms. We are comfortably situated 
here, with the exception of some annoyance from fleas, bugs, and 
musquitoes ; companions which are found in all Spanish houses. 
Our hostess is an Irish woman by birth, and speaks good 
English. A Spanish is as different from an American house, as 
two things of the same species can be; they are very large, some 
five or six stories high, and each story contains perhaps twelve 


or eighteen rooms. The houses all through Spain are built on 
a square in this manner: 


























Bye ee 
the interior of the square is open to the sky, and the rooms 
arranged on it. There is always a large cistern of water in 
this square, the stair-case is common to all, and but one street 
door ; there is generally a family in each story, the floors are of 
bricks, which are covered by the rich with matting. In very 
good houses they are sometimes made of a species of china in- 
stead of brick. The Spanish houses are very convenient and 
well constructed with regard to coolness, the walls are very 
thick ; a great many doors'and windows, each has a mirror and 
alarge wooden door, which is kept shut from seven in the morning 
until the evening, the rooms are then very cool. I have suf- 
fered less with the heat in-doors since [ have been in Spain, than 
I ever did in America. The windows reach to the floor, and 
each one has a balcony; in a, nich they generally keep flowers ; 
they hang coarse linen curtains outside of the windows ; these 
are often wet, and make the air very cool, besides excluding the 
light. The Spaniards use very little furniture, excepting the 
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rich ; a few chairs, a mat, old fashioned tables and a sopha, are 
all they require ; mahogany and carpets are very dear. I am 
told that.even in Madrid, the very wealthiest use pine tables 
instead of mahogany ; however, they cover them with rich silver 
and glass, so it is of no consequence. They tell me that the 
Spaniards are a temperate people, their breakfast is of chocolate 
and dry toast, seldom any thing more; the poor eat garlic and 
red wine, (or rather they drink it) peppers and bread; the 
dishes are brought in one by one, as they eat of but one at a 
time. The bread of Cadiz is excellent, and I was told it was so 
in all parts of Spain, as I afterwards found. 

As I have now told you all I have yet learned of Spain, I will 
go on with my Journal. After dinner we walked on the great 
wall, and on our way met three Franciscan Friars ; their appear- 
ance was very singular ; clad in long full blue gowns, a white 
girdle round their waists, and the crown of the head shaven ; 
they looked like fat old women, indeed that was what I took 
them for until better informed. The top of the wall is about 
30 feet wide, and there is a fine view of the ocean from it; it is a 
favourite promenade of the Cadizians. After tea we walked 
to the Alamida and the P/aza or square, both favourite walks; 
the former is a gravelled walk close to the water, planted with 
poor looking trees, and is not at all pretty. The Plaza is a 
large square with some very good trees, and when there is not 
a crowd, is a very agreeable mz// to parade round; you may sit 
and see the same parties come round a dozen times, as if they 
were working this beautiful machine; little boys run about here 
with a torch in their hands, (which burns without a flame) for 
lighting segars, some carry ice water, or lemonade, in small 
barrels on their backs. After walking round, we rested once 
or twice and returned home. 

Sunday, August 5.—We staid in doors to day until the even- 
ing, when we walked on the wall; it was very much crowded 
to day, as indeed, all places of amusement are on Sunday : my 
bonnet and long petticoat attracted considerable notice. After 
tea we walked in the P/aza, this was excessively crowded, and 
any thing but agreeable ; there is always military music here on 
Sunday ; we did not hear it very distinctly, but what we did 
was very fine. 

Monday evening, August 6.—We went this afternocn to see 
the charity house, which stands a little out of the city, and is a fine 
large building, kept with the greatest neatness and order ; there 
are 800 (including children) objects of charity, the children sleep 
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m long rooms. Each has a comfortable little bed and they ap- 
peared happy and contented. There are two school rooms, one 
for the boys, and the other for the girls. We were particularly 
pleased with the room appropriated to old single women, and 
another for old married people ; there are 30 single women who 
all stay in one large room, eech has a chair, a bed, and box; 
the couples have their rooms separate from the rest ; each of 
them has a room, and there is a fine garden. These poor people 
looked contented and cheerful. It was a pleasing sight to view 
so many wretched victims of poverty, relieved from misery and 
placed in a comfortable asylum. One thing which covers the 
errors of the catholic religion, is the charity which it inculcates. 

Opposite this institution, is a monument in commemoration of 
a great earthquake, which happened about 60 years ago. From 
the charity house, we went to visit the great cathedral, which 
has been building nearly 100 years; it has not been touched 
for many years, and probably never will be again; it would 
have been a very grand building, indeed it is so: now, though 
but half finished. As we returned home we met a crowd of 
women going to the salt baths; these are on the neck of land on 
whieh the light-house stands. 

Tuesday, August 7.——This morning we went shopping. The 
shops are very neatly arranged. They contain every thing that 
Juxury can wish for, and at areasonable price. The fansof the 
Spanish ladies are very pretty, the handsomest are made of white 
kid, and beautifully painted, with outer sticks of gold; 1 have 
seen some at the small price of 28 dollars. 

After tea we returned the visit of a Spanish lady and her two 
daughters, who called soon after our arrival, they were very 
polite and agreeable. The young ladies gave us some very fine 
music. They spoke French, but-no English, and I was therefore 
the interpreter general for mamma, and stumbled through my 
French as well as I could. 

Wednesday, August S8th.— After dinner we visited the hos- 
pital for women. The regularity and simplicity of the building, 
and the perfect neatness in which it is kept, altogether, pleased 
me more than any thing I have seen. The patients are kept in 
very large rooms, and it is impossible to conceive how there can 
be so much order and cleanliness, with so many and various 
diseases. Several good looking women were waiting upon and 
feeding the sick, when we passed through. We visited their 
garden, kitchen, and clothes-room. The kitchen is furnished with 
syery convenience, and the clothes-room full of clean linen and 
NovEMBER, 1825.—No,. 283. 47 
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wearing apparel. We left it with pleasure and admiration of 
the humanity which provides so good an asylum for the sick and 
destitute. Ina glass eupboard, which I took to be a collection of 
artificial flowers, on examination I found to be the lint which 
they use on these occasions, very ingeniously drest up and or- 
namented, so as to resemble flowers and birds. To-morrow or 
next day, we leave this for Madrid. My curiosity has been 
amused, and I have seen much to be pleased with, and much 
to dislike. 

On Friday, at one in the morning, we crossed the bav of 
Cadiz to port Santa Maria, on our way to Madrid. Santa Maria 
is a very pretty little town, witha handsome public walk: here 
are the remains of an old Moorish castle. We stopped at a good 
Posada, or Inn, while the horses were put to, and took dinner. 
As the Spanish traveling carriages are extremely uncomfortable, 
we brought an American post coach with us, and found the 
benefit of it. We set off with five mules and horses together, 
amidst the acelamations of a crowd assembled by the novelty of 
our carriage. The Spanish mode of driving is singular enough ; 
there are reins only to the two wheel horses, the others are 
therefore left entirely to their own discretion, except when a 
postillion runs by the coach or rides the fore-horse. I have 
seen the drivers collect a parcel of stones, which they throw at 
the leaders to quicken their pace, as the whip cannot reach them. 
The harness is nothing but ropes tied together, and I do not 
recollect a single instance of our setting out, that we did not 
have to stop directly to mend something. I suppose they have 
always travelled so, and always will, for they appear to be a 
people not at all disposed to adopt improvements in any thing. 

From Port St. Mary to Xeres, Gur road lay through a 
pleasant and well cultivated vountry : exten.s.ve olive orchards, 
vineyards, orange groves, and mowed wheat fields, demon- 
strated the fertility of the land. Indee* Andalusia is one of the 
most fertile provinces of Spain; they say that all the pretty 
women come from this province : the fields, vineyards, and gar- 
dens, are without any inclosures excepting sometimes hedges 
of aloes, which grow to a great size, or of the prickly pear: 
the first of which they are very fond of. This non-defence of 
property, argues well for the honesty of the people. I am told 
that the Spaniards seldom steal from each other, it is only the 
unfortunate travellers whom they fleece. 

The approach to Xeres is very pretty, it is quite a large town, 
and celebrated for its wine, called sherry. We observed that 
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almost all the men here, wear very large cloaks of red, black, 
or purple cloth ; what use they can have for so warm a garment 
in the month of August, I cannot conceive, unless indeed to 
cover the deficiency of other clothing; there is a pretty chureh 
here, but we had not time to visit it. 

From Xeres to Alcala de Guadayra, we passed through rather 
a barren country, but when we came in sight of the town we 
were recompensed. It is situated in a little valley. A pretty 
stream runs through it, and it isenlivened by gardens of orange 
trees and vegetables. On a very high hill on one side, stands a 
large Moorish castle. The side of the hill is excavated and formed 
into caves, (same of which are now inhabited) supposed to have 
been formerly used as granaries in times of necessity. The 
course of an aqueduct, built in the time of the Romans, and 
which now supplies Seville with water, was shown tous; we 
merely changed horses at Alcala, and instead of passing through 
Seville, we turned to Cremona, where we slept at a spacious 
posada. ‘There is nothing either agreeable or remarkable here, 
(except its dirtiness, which is remarkable;) we left Cre- 
mona at day-break, and arrived at Ezija at 6 o’clock. We 
intended to proceed to Cordova, but the postmaster was drunk 
(a very uncommon thing in Spain,) and insisted that we should 
have eight instead of six horses. As my father would not submit to 
this, we staid at an excellent inn all night. We arrived here 
about the prado time, viz. when every body is walking ; there- 
fore the town was quite gay. Soldiers are stationed here, and 
indeed there is not one town here in which there is none. 

Fhe next stopping place is Cordova, the kingdom of the 
great Abdoulrahman. It is not now a place of very great im- 
portance, being famous only for its ancient splendour, and for its 
great mosque (now a catholic church,) built by the same great 
king, and for having given birth to the great captain Gonzalvo 
de Cordova, who retook Valencia, (if I mistake not,) from the 
Moors, and on whose adventures is founded, the delightful 
romance of Florian. 

After having breakfasted, we visited the mosque. Imagina- 
tion cannot conceive the grandeur and silent sublimity of this 
building; the roof is supported by an immense number of 
pillars. They amounted formerly, to one thousand, but many 
have been destroyed to make way for catholic decorations, and 
altars, which have considerably injured it. When the specta- 
tor stands at the end of one of the rows of pillars, it is impos- 
sible to describe the effect produced by its perspective of the 
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pillars and arched roof; some of the altar pieces are very 
magnificent, and the organs also. We did not hear them, but 
could conjecture their power from their size, and that of the 
space they were to fill. There are many gold and silver lamps 
here, which keep up the holy fire. It was Abdoulrahman, the 
author and owner of all this magnificence, who, after a splendid 
and glorious reign of thirty years, on his death-bed exclaimed, 

“out of my whole life I have experienced but fourteen happy 
days !”’ I should like to know in what that happiness con- 
sisted. 

From Cordova to Carolina, the country is very barren and un- 
cultivated, until we approach the town. The surrounding plains 
are most beautifully verdant ; the approach to Carolina is through 
a fine avenue of trees, the first we have seen. Carolina is the 
neatest, and most industrious towa we had seen, and contains 
a fine gaol, and the best posada we have met with. The spot on 
which this town is built, is one of the most barren. About sixty 
years ago, it was a wild waste, the road through which was 
almost impassable, until a Spaniard of distinction proposed to 
government to build a town and improve the road. Houses were 
erected at the public expense, and a colony of Germans brought 
over, who by their patient industry, converted this wilderness 
into a garden. The first settlers have so intermarried with the 
natives, that they are nearly all Spaniards, and no German is 
spoken ; there is but one German left : an old woman, so infirm 
and aged, that she cannot walk. 

From Carolina to Val de Peftias, the country is more pleasant,. 
enlivened by numerous vineyards. This is a famous wine town, 
it is of a red colour and an agreeable taste, except when kept in 
goat skins, which spoil it. 

We rested a little while at the posada. We remarked here a 
very pretty little girl. Her eyes were particularly beautiful, true 
Spanish, of a deep blue black, very large and long eye lashes ; 
her name is Ines, which is Sp anieh: Near Val de Penas, I ob- 
served some peasants drinking in the Catalonian style, the wine 
bottles are in the form of teapots, with very long spouts; they 
raise them high and pour the liquid inte their mouths. Thus a 
large company may drink without touching the bottle to their 
lips. 

We arrived at Manzanares at eight o’clock, and for the first time 
we heard the guitar: were entertained at supper by a small band 
of blind fiddlers, guitars, and drum, which made very good music, 
and the unison of the instruments was very sweet. We lefi 
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Mazanares early the next morning, and breakfasted at Radiyes, 
from thence we crossed part of the Sierra Morena, which were 
not high, except one pass which partook of the sublime. The 
road lay through a gorge of the mountains, the rocks on each 
side were piled up in precipices, and the road without the least 
defence, so that a deviation on one side would precipitate us 
down a wall of fifty feet high ! but of this there was not any danger. 
We passed this defile at the same time with a number of troops 
who were patrolling the country in search of robbers, who are 
said to be very numerous, though we saw no appearance of any. 
Travellers generally take a guard of soldiers; we did not; but we 
took some fire-arms, and when the servants were mounted, 
each with a gun in his hand, we made a formidable appearance, 
and escaped the plagues and expense of a guard, who, ten to 
one, if there had been danger, would have taken to their heels 
and fled, leaving us to fight our own battle. 

We arrived at Aranjuez at twelve o’clock P.M. This city is 
celebrated for its palace and gardens belonging to the king. 
They were built, I believe, by Philip V. We visited them, and 
‘were rewarded for our pains. The exterior of the palace has 
nothing remarkable. It is a very plain building, but itis splen- 
didly furnished, and enriched by a collection of fine paintings, 
particularly one by Mengs, and another by Rubens; we merely 
glanced over them, for we had not time to look at them. The 
Tagus runs directly by the palace, and waters the gardens. It is 
a deep rapid stream, about half as wide as Goose Creek at Wash- 
ington. The gardens are so artfully arranged, and the trees so 
blended together, that one would take it for the work of art. 
The trees are chiefly elms, and form a complete cover which 
the sun cannot penetrate even at mid-day: beautiful temples, 
statues, and fountains, are profusely scaitered throughout, each 
row of trees has a trench, into which runs a stream from the 
Tagus which preserves their verdure. The spot on which his 
Most Catholic Majesty Carlos IV ., frequently amused himself by 
wetting his company, was shown to us ; he would station him- 
self in a secure place, and, at his signal, water would spout from 
each side, and none could escape a ducking. What confusion it 
must have produced among the court gentlemen and dames, to 
have their finery spoilt, while majesty laughed at the effect of 
his wit // I know not how this wetting, which so tickled the 
imagination of royalty was produced, but posterity does and ever 
will applaud the brilliancy of the invention, if they have any 
taste. 
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We crossed the Tagus by a handsome stone bridge, and con- 
tinued our journey through an avenue of fine trees for a mile, 
but soon the road relapsed into barren hills. &e. About three 
leagues from Madrid, we were overtaken by a thunder storm. 
We proceeded in spite of it, and found ourselves at the gates of 
Madrid at one o’clock in the morning. It was very dark, and 
of course I could not see the city. We drove through the prada 
or public walk, and found ourselves at the door of the house my 
father formerly occupied. I have not been out since my arrival 
and therefore have seen nothing. 

Every thing that I have heard and seen in Spain, only in- 
creases my desire to return to America, to the land of liberty 
and happiness ; and blessed will be the day in which I again 
set foot on it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF THE KENT. 


If this little book had not too much both of the mahner and 
matter of an Antinomian Tract, written to be throwa down 
eellar-steps, and given in exchange for hare and rabbit skins at 


back-doors, we should have thought it our duty to return no- 
thing but thanks to the author who has favoured us with this 
narrative of his experience. The catastrophe of the Kent was 
of a kind to give a further insight into human nature.—That 
which increases the complication of powerful feelings necessarily 
exhibited on such an occasion, viz. the preservation of the ship, 
at the same time has luckily preserved to us an historian of 
them : the fortunate incident of the succour of the Cambria not 
only let in the light of hope and joy upon the crowds of suf- 
ferers on board the Kent, but has made us spectators of the 
agonizing scenes which usually pass amidst the solitude of the 
ecean without witness, and are swept into oblivion without re- 
cord. The newspapers have given the letters of the captain of 
the Cambria, and some other documents, to the public, as well 
as a sketch of the transaction; it is only, however, to be learnt 
in its interesting details, from the ¢ract before us, written by a 
passenger in the Kent, a soldier and an officer, bearing the name, 
if we may judge from internal evidence, of Major Macgregor. 

Our readers are aware that the Kent was carrying to India 
not only her own cargo and crew, consisting of one hundred 
and forty-eight men, but had on board a very considerable part 
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of the 31st regiment, viz. twenty officers, three hundred and 
forty-four soldiers, forty-three women, and sixty-six children, 
together with twenty private passengers, when she was dis- 
covered to be on fire in the Bay of Biscay, on the Ist of March; 
that she ultimately blew up and sank, the chief part of the in- 
dividuals on board having been previously rescued by the timely 
arrival of the Cambria. 

On the night of Monday the 28th February, when the Kent 
was in lat. 47° 30, long. 10°. a violent gale blew from the west, 
and gradually increased during the following morning. The 
rolling of the vessel became tremendous about midnight, so 
that the best-fastened articles of furniture in the principal cabins 
were dashed about with violence, and the main chains were 
thrown at every lurch considerably under water. 

It was a little before this period that one of the officers of the 
ship, with the well-meant intention of ascertaining that all was 
fast below, descended with two of the sailors into the hold, 
where they carried with them, for safety, a light in the patent 
lantern ; and seeing that the lamp burned dimly, the officer took 
the precaution to hand it up to the orlop deck to be trimmed. 
Having afterwards discovered one of the spirit casks to be adrift, 
he sent the sailors for seme billets of wood to secure it; but the 
ship in their absence having made a heavy lurch, the officer un- 
fortunately dropped the light; and letting go his hold of the 
cask in his eagerness to recover the lantern, it suddenly stove, 
and the spirits communicating with the lamp, the whole place 
was instantly in a blaze. (P. 10.) 

It so happened that the author, after having read to Mrs. 
at her request, the 12th chapter of St. Luke went into the euddy 
to observe the state of the barometer, when he received from 
Captain Spence, the captain of the day, the alarming informa- 
tion that the ship was on fire in the after hold. 

As long as the devouring element appeared to be confined to 
the spot where the fire originated, and which we were assured 
was surrounded on all sides by water casks, we ventured ta 
cherish hopes that it might be subdued; but no sooner was the 
light blue vapour that at first arose succeeded by volumes of 
thick dingy smoke, which speedily ascending through all the 
four hatchways, rolled over every part of the ship, than all 
further concealment became impossible, and almost all hope of 
preserving the vessel was abandoned. ‘‘ The flames have reach- 
ed the cable tier,”? was exclaimed by some individuals, and the 
strong pitchy smell that pervaded the deck confirmed the truth 
of the exclamation. 
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In these awful circumstances, Captain Cobb, with an ability 
and decision of character that seemed to increase with the im- 
minence of the danger, resorted to the only alternative now left 
him, of ordering the lower decks to be scuttled, the combings 
of the hatches to be cut, and the lower ports to be opened, for 
the free admission of the waves, 

These instructions were speedily executed by the united 
efforts of the troops and seamen: but not before some of the 
sick soldiers, one woman, and several children, unable to gain 
the upper deck had perished. On descending to the gun deck 
with Col. Fearon, Capt. Bray, and one. or two other officers 
of the 3lst, regiment, to assist in opening the ports, I 
met, staggering towards the hatchway, in an exhausted and 
nearly senseless state, one of the mates, who informed us 
that he had just stumbled over the dead bodies of some indi- 
viduals who must have died from suffocation, to which it was 
evident that he himself had almost fallen a victim. So dense 
and oppressive was the smoke, that it was with the utmost difh- 
culty we could remain long enough below to fulfil Capt. Cobb’s 
wishes; which were no sooner accomplished than the sea rushed 
in with extraordinary force, carrying away in its resistless pro- 
gress to the hold, the largest chests, bulk heads, &c. 

Such a sight, under any other considerable circumstances, was 
well calculated to have filled us with horror; but in our natural 
solicitude to avoid the more immediate peril of explosion, we 
endeavoured to cheer each other, as we stood up to our knees in 
water, with a faint hope that by these violent means we might 
be speedily restored to safety. ‘The immense quantity of water 
that was thus introduced into the hold, had indeed the ef- 
fect, for a time, of checking the fury of the flumes; but the dan- 
ger of sinking having increased as the risk of explosion was di- 
minished, the ship became water-logged, and presented other 
indications of settling, previous to her going down. 

On the one hand stood death by fire, on the other death by 
water; the dilemma was dreadful. Preferring always the more 
remote alternative, the unfortunate crew were at one moment 
attempting to check the fire by means of water; and when the 
water became the most threatening enemy, their efforts were 
iurned to the exclusion of the waves, and the fire was permitted 
to rage with all its fury. 

The scene of horror that now presented itself, baffles all de- 


scription— 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell; 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave 
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“¢ The upper deck was covered with between six and seven hun- 
dred human beings, many of whom, from previous sea-sickness, 
were forced on the first alarm to flee from below in a state of © 
absolute nakedness, and were now running about in quest of huse 
bands, children, or parents. While some were standing in silent 
resignation, or in stupid insensibility to their impending fate, 
others were yielding themselves up to the most frantic despair. 
Some on their knees were earnestly imploring, with significant 
gesticulationsand in noisy supplications, the mercy of Him, whose 
arm, they exclaimed, was at length outstretched to smite them; 
others were to be seen hastily crossing themselves, and perform- 
ing the various external acts required by their peculiar persua- 
sion, while a number of the older and more stout-hearted soldiers 
and sailors sullenly took their seats directly over the magazine, 
hoping, as they stated, that by means of the explosion, which 
they every instant expected, a speedier termination might there- 
by be put to their sufferings.* 

“¢ Several of the soldiers’ wives and children, who had fled for 
temporary shelter into the after cabins on the upper deck, were 
engaged in prayer and in reading the Scriptures with the ladies, 
some of whom were enabled with wondertul self- possession, te 
offer to others those spiritual consolations, which a firm and in- 
telligent trust in the Redeemer of the world appeared at this 
awful hour to impart to their own breasts. The dignified de- 
portment of two young ladies in particular, formed a specimen 
of natural strength of mind, finely modified by Christian feeling, 
that failed not to attract the notice and admiration of every one 
who had an opportunity of witnessing it. On the melancholy 
annunciation being made to them that all hope must be relin- 
quished, and that death was rapidly and inevitably approaching, 
-one of the ladies above referred to, calmly sinking down on her 
knees, and clasping her hands together, said, ‘“‘ even so come, 
Lord Jesus,” and immediately proposing to read a portion of 
the Scriptures to those around her; her sister, with nearly equal 
composure and collectedness of mind, selected the 46th and other 
appropriate Psalms, which were accordingly read, with intervals 
of prayer, by those ladies alternately to the assembled females. 

“One young gentleman, of whose promising talent and piety, 


* Captain Cobb, with great forethought, ordered the deck to be scuttled 
forward, with a view to draw the fire in that direction, knowing that between 
it and the magazine were several tiers of water casks; while he hoped that 
the wet sails, &c. thrown intg the after-hold, would prevent it from com. 
municating with the spirit-room abaft. 
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{dare not now make farther mention, having calmly asked the 
my opinion respecting the state of the ship, I told him that I 
thought we should be prepared that night to sleep in eternity ; 
and I shall never forget the peculiar fervour with which he re- 
plied, as he pressed my hand in his, ** my heart is filled with 
the peace of God ;” adding, “ yet though I know it is foolish, I 
dread exceedingly the last struggle.”’ 

‘* Amongst the numerous objects that struck my observation at 
this period, I was much affected with the appearance and 
conduct of some of the dear children, who, quite unconscious, in 
the cuddy cabins, of the perils that surrounded them, continued 
to play as usual with their little toys in bed, or to put the most 
innocent and unseasonable questions to those around them. To 
some of the other children, who seemed fully alive to the 
reality of the danger, I whispered, now is the time to put in prac- 
tice the instructions you used to receive at the Regimental School, 
and to think of that Saviour of whom you have heard so much ; 
they replied, as the tears ran down their cheeks, “OU Sir, we 
. trying to remember them, and we are praying to God.”’— 

15.) 3 

All hope had departed ! the employment of the different indi- 
viduals indicated utter despair of reseue—one was removing a 
lock of hair from his writing desk to his bosom—another was 
searching for paper to address a hurried scrawl to his father, 
which he intended to enclose in a bottle—others were awaiting 
their fate in stupor—some with manly fortitude—others bewail- 
ing it with loud and bitter lamentation—and part were occupied 
in prayer and mutual encouragement. 

** It was at this appalling instant, when “ all hope that we should 
be saved was taken away,” and when the letter referred to was 
about being committed to the waves, that it occurred to Mr. 
Thomson, the fourth mate, to send aman to the foretop, rather 
with the ardent wish than the expectation that some friendly 
sail might be discovered on the face of the waters. The sailor, 
On mounting, threw his eyes round the horizon for a moment,— 
a moment of unutterable suspence,—and waving his hat, exclaim- 
ed,“ asail onthe lee bow !”” The joyful annunciation was receiv- 
ed with deep felt thanksgivings, and with three cheers upon deck. 
Our flags of distress were instantly hoisted, and our minute- 
guns fired; and we endeavoured to bear down, under our 
three topsails and fore-sail, upon the stranger, which after- 
wards proved to be the Cambria, a small brig of 200 tons burden 
—Cook—bound to Vera Cruz, having on board twenty or thirty 
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Cornish miners, and other agents of the Anglo Mexican Com- 
pany.” 

Up to this moment the history is sad and painful—had it been 
nothing more, probably neither the book nor this account. of it 
would have been written. 

The agony which wrings the human frame and tortures the 
human imagination at the visible approach of death, may be an 
instructive object of contemplation, but it is not one which we 
should choose for exhibition. The subsequent scenes of this 
catastrophe, on the contrary, present no ideas but such as are 
most honourable to human nature generally, and to our country- 
men in particular, and afford the brightest and most precious 
examples of noble bearing and true gallantry in a season of the 

most severe trial, Let those who talk of the age of chivalry 
being gone, read this narrative, and they will learn to despise 
the romantic cant which refers all that is great and good to 
the periods of darkness and barbarism : of all the instances re- 
corded of magnanimity and generosity, we know of none more 
eonsolatory to a lover and admirer of his race, than the whole 
eonduct of the officers and men as it is here described. Others 
may glory in descriptions of splendid passages of arms, but 
no military ardour or chivalrous exploit can convey such dee 
satisfaction to the well-regulated mind, as does the sloth 
contest of courage and nobieness displayed in the history of 
this shipwreck. 

For some time the Kent was not observed by the stranger ; 
the roariug of the sea drowned the report of their distress 
guns; but at length the ascending volumes of smoke attract- 
ed the attention of the brig, and announced the nature of her situa- 
tion. The brig hoisted British colours, and crowded all sail to the 
relief of the ship on fire. 

** Although it was impossible, and would have been impro- 
per to repress the rising hopes that were pretty generally 
diffused amongst us by the unexpected sight of the Cambria, 
yet | confess, that when I reflected on the long period our 
ship had been already burning—no the tremendous sea that 
was running—on the extreme smallness of the brig, and the 
immense number of human beings to be saved,—I could only 
venture to hope that a few might be spared ; but I durst not 
for a moment contemplate the possibility of my own pre- 
servation.”"—(P. 23.) 

When it is remembered that the decks were crowded with 
between six and seven hundred persons just snatched from the 
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fear of death, it might have been easily supposed that the ex- 
tremity of the danger would have instantly dissolved all ties of 
affection, duty, and discipline, and that nothing would have oc- 
curred to the mind but ideas of self preservation. Had this been 
the case, the weak would have been sacrificed to the strong, 
women, to men, children to both ; and the scene exhibited would 
have been a horrible and ferocious scramble for life, which, in 
most instances, would have been defeated in its purpose; or it 
might have been supposed that the superior officers, taking ad- 
vantage of their command, would have used it in order to secure 
their own safety.—Again, in the case of the way being given to 
the weak, and security being offered first to those who were 
least able to arrive at it by their own exertions, the opportunity 
might have been seized with indecent haste or with ill-feigned 
hypocrisy. Let us turn to the narrative, and be instructed. 

** While Captain Cobb, Colonel Fearon, and Major Macgregor 
of the 3lst regiment, were consulting together, as the brig was 
approaching us, on the necessary preparations for getting out the 
boats, &e. one of the officers asked Major M. in what order it 
was intended the officers should move off? to which the other 
replied, “* Of course the funeral order ;”” which injunction was 

stantly confirmed by Colonel Fearon, who said, ‘* Most un- 
Wstiedly the juniors first—but see that any man is cut down 
who presumes to enter the boats before the means of escape are 
presented to the women and childrea.” 

** To prevent the rush to the boats, as they were being lowered, 
which, from certain symptoms of impatience manifested both 
by soldiers and sailors, there was reason to fear, some of the 
military officers were stationed over them with drawn swords. 
But from the firm determination which these exhibited, and the 
great subordination observed, with few exceptions, by the 
troops, this proper precaution was afterwards rendered unneces- 
sal 
ie Arrangements having been considerately made by Capt. Cobb 
for placing in the first boat, previous to letting it down, all the 
ladies, and as many of the soldier’s wives as it could safely con- 
tain, they hurriedly wrapt themselves up in whatever article of 
clothing could be most conveniently found; and I think about 
two, or half past two o’clock, a most mournful processien ad- 
vanced fron the after-cabins to the starboard cuddy port, outside 
of which the cutter was suspended. Scarcely a word was heard 
—not a scream ‘was uttered—even the infants ceased to cry, as if 
conscious of the unspoken and unspeakable anguish that was at 
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that instant rending the hearts of their parting parents—nor was 
the silence of voices in any way broken except in one or two 
cases, where the ladies plaintively entreated to be left behind 
with their husbands. But on being assured that every moment’s 
delay might occasion the sacrifice of a human life, they succes- 
sively suffered themselves to be torn from the tender embrace, 
and with the fortitude which never fails to characterize and 
adorn their sex on occasions of overwhelming trial, were placed, 
without a murmur, in the boat, which was immediately lowered 
into a sea so tempestuous, as to leave us only ‘‘ to hope against 
hope” that it should live in it for a single moment. Twice the 
ery was heard from those on the chains that the boat was swamp- 
ing. But He who enabled the Apostle Peter to walk on the 
face of the deep, and was graciously attending to the silent but 
earnest aspirations of those on board, had decreed its safety. 

‘¢ Although Captain Cobb had used every precaution to diminish 
the danger of the boat’s descent, and for this purpose stationed 
a man with an axe to cut away the tackle from either extremity, 
should the slightest difficulty occur in unhooking it; yet 
the peril attending the whole operation, which can only be 
adequately estimated by nautical men, had very nearly proved 
fatal to its numerous inmates. 

After one or two unsuccessful attempts to place the little frail 
bark fairly upon the surface of the water, the command was at 
length given to unhook; the tackle at the stern was in conse- 
quence, immediately cleared; but the ropes at the bow having 
got foul, the sailor there found it impossible to obey the order. 
In vain was the axe applied to the entangled tackle. The mo- 
ment was inconceivably critical; as the boat, which necessarily 
followed the motion of the ship, was gradually rising out of the 
water, and must, in another instant, have been hanging perpen- 
dicularly by the bow, and its helpless passengers lanched into 
the deep, had not a most providential wave suddenly struck and 
lifted up the stern, so as to enable the seamen to disengage the 
tackle; and the boat being dexterously cleared from the. ship, 
was seen, after a little while, from the poop, battling with the 
billows; now raised, in its progress to the brig, like a speck on 
their summit, and then disappearing for several seconds, as if 
engulphed tin the horrid vale’’ between them. 

‘* The Cambria having prudently lain to at some distance from 
the Kent, lest she should be involved in her explosion, or ex- 
posed to the fire from our guns, which being all shotted, after- 
wards went off as the flames successively reached them, the 
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men had a considerable way to row; and the success of this firs? 
experiment seeming to be the measure of our future hopes, the 
movement of this precious boat—inealculably precious, without 
doubt, to the agonized husbands and fathers immediately con- 
nected with it—were watched with intense anxiety by all on 
board. The better to balance the boat in the raging sea through 
which it had to pass and to enable the seamen to ply their oars, 
the women and children were stowed promiscuously under the 
seats; and consequently exposed to the risk of being drowned 
hy the continual dashing of the spray over their heads, which so 
filled the boat during the passage, that before their arrival at the 
brig, the poor females were sitting up to the breast in water, 
and their children kept with the greatest difficulty above it.— 
{P. 23.) 

‘*The boat arrived safe and returned. The feelings of oppressive 
delight, gratitude, and praise, experienced by the married offi- 
cers and soldiers on being assured of the comparative safety of 
their wives and children, (says the author,) was such as to ren- 
der them, for a little while, totally insensible either to the storm 
that beat upon them, or to the active and gathering volcano that 
threatened every instant to explode under their feet. 

“The removal of the women and children was continued. It 
not being possible for the boat, after the first trip, to come 
alongside, a plan was adopted for lowering them down by ropes 
from the stern, by tying them two and two together. From 
the heaving of the ship, and from the extreme difficulty in drop- 
ping them at the instant the boat was underneath, many of the poor 
ereatures were unavoidably plunged repeatedly under water. 
No woman was lost by this process; but the sacrifice of children 
was deplorable, who expired under the violent means which 
only reduced their parents to exhaustion or insensibility. Orders 
were at length given that a certain portion of the soldiers should 
be admitted into each of the boats along with the females ; several 
of whom, in their eagerness to take advantage of this permission 
(and not before) threw themselves overboard and were drowned. 
One poor fellow of this number, a very respectable man, had 
actually reached the boat, and was raising his hand to lay hold 
on the gunwale, when the bow of the boat, by a sudden pitch, 
struck him on the head, and he instantly went down.” 


* There was a peculiarity attending this man’s case that deserves notice. 
His wife, to whom he was warmly attached, not having been of the allotted 
number of women to accompany the regiment abroad, resolved, in her 
anxiety to follow her husband, to defeat this arrangement, and accordingly 
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“¢ Amid the conflicting feelings and dispositions manifested by 
the numerous actors in this melancholy drama, many affecting 
proofs were elicited of parental! and filial affection, or of disin- 
terestel friendship, that seemed to shed a momentary halo around 
the gloomy scene. * 

‘* Two or three soldiers, to relieve the wives of a part of their 
families, sprang into the water with their children, and perished 
in their endeavours to save them. One young lady, who had 
resolutely refused to quit her father, whose sense of duty kept 
him at his post, was near falling a sacrifice to her filial devotion, 
not having been picked up by those in the boats until she had 
sunk five or six times.—Another individual, who was reduced 
to the frightful alternative of losing his wife or his children 
hastily decided in favour of his duty to the former. His wile 
was accordingly saved, but his four children, alas! were left to 
perish. <A fine fellow, a soldier, who had neither wife nor 
ehild of his own, but who evinced the greatest solicitude for 
the safety of those of others, insisted on having three children 
lashed to him. with whom he plunged into the water; not be- 
ing able to reach the boat, he was again drawa into the ship 
with his charge, but not before two of the children had expired. 
One man fell down the hatchway into the flames, and another had 
his back sy completely broken as to have been observed quite 
doubled falling overboard. The numerous spectacles of indi- 
vidual loss and suffering were not confined to the entrance upon 
the perilous voyage between the two ships. One man, who fell 
between the boat and the brig, had his head literally crushed to 
pieces; and some others were lost in their attempts to ascend 
the sides of the Cambria.—(P. 29.) 

As the day was rapidly drawing to a close, and the flames 
were spreading, it became necessary to facilitate the means of 
passing from the ship into the boats. With this view a rope 
was suspended from the extremity of the spanker-boom, along 
which the men were recommended to creep. and thence slide 
down by the rope. By this place the greatest number seem to 
have removed, though with much inconvenience and very se- 
rious risk: from the great swell of the sea, and the constant 
heaving of the ship, it was impossible for the boats to preserve 


repaired with the detachment to Gravesend, where she ingeniously ma- 
naged, by eluding the vigilance of the sentries, to get on board, and conceal 
herself for several days; and although she was discovered and sent ashore 
at Deal, she contrived a second time, with true feminine perseverance, to 


get between decks, where she continued to secrete herself until the morn- 
ng of the fatal disaster. 
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their station for a moment, so that the person upon the rope was 
dashed about, and much bruised, before he eould find the boat, 
and frequently was plunged into the water three or four or even 
five times. This process presented appalling difficulties only to 
the landsmen ;* the sailors appear to have effected their escape 
without much trouble or danger. Their desertion of the ship, 
and subsequent unwillingness to return to the rescue of the 
landsmen, is the only blot upon this fine story.t Many of the 
soldiers, alarmed at the danger of descending the rope, continued 
to throw themselves out of the stern windows, preferring the 
more precarious chance of reaching the boats by swimming. 

‘“* When the greater part of the men had been disposed of, 
the gradual removal of the officers was commenced, and was 
marked by a discipline the most rigid, and an intrepidity the 
most exemplary : none appearing to be influenced by a vain 
and ostentatious bravery, which, in cases of extreme peril, affords 
rather a presumptive proof of secret timidity than of fortitude ; 
nor any betraying an unmanly or unsoldierlike impatience to 
quit the ship; but, with the becoming deportment of men neither 
paralized by, nor profanely insensible to the accumulating dan- 

rs that encompassed them, they progressively departed in the 
different boats with their soldiers :—they who happened to pro- 
ceed first, leaving behind them an example of coolness, that 
eould not be unprofitable to those who followed. 

‘* But the finest illustration of their conduct was displayed in 
that of their chief, whose ability and invincible presence of mind, 
under the complicated responsibility and anxiety of a commander, 
husband, and father, were eminently calculated, throughout this 
dismal day, to inspire all others with composure and fortitude. 
Never for a moment did Colonel Fearon seem to forget the 
authority with which his sovereign had invested him; nor did 
any of his officers, as far as my observation went, cease to remem- 
ber the relative situations in which they were severally placed. 
Even in the gloomiest moments of that dark season, when the dis- 


* The utility of gymnastic exercises may be very forcibly illustrated b 
this fact. A gymnast, one who had mastered the art in M. Voclker’s school, 
we have no hesitation in saying, would have saved his life on this occasion 
comparatively without difficulty. 

+ One anecdote is told of them, which is characteristic enough of the 
British seaman. One of the sailors, who had taken his post with many others 
over the magazine, awaiting with great patience the dreaded explosion, at 
last cried out, as if in ill humour that his expectation was likely to be dis- 
appointed: ‘ Well! if she won’t blow up, I’ll see if 1 can’t get away from 
her,” and instantly jumping up, he made the best of his way to one of the 
boats, which it is believed he reached in safety. 
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solutien of every earthly distinction seemed near at hand, the 
decision and confidence with which orders were issued on the 
one hand, and the promptitude and respect with which they 
were obeyed on the other, afford the best proofs of the stability 
of the well-connected system of discipline established in the 31st 
regiment, and the most unquestionable ground for the high and 
flattering commendation which his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has been pleased to bestow upon it. 

The writer speaks most favourably of the state of feeling 
among the soldiers. Under the circumstances, the two follow- 
ing anecdotes are highly creditable. 

Every individual was desired to tie a rope round his waist ; 

‘* While the people were busily occupied in adoptiag this re- 
commendation, I was surprised, I had almost said amused, by 
the singular delicacy of one of the Irish recruits, who, in search- 
ing for a rope in one of the cabins, called out to me that he could 
find none except the cordage belonging to an officer’s cot, and 
wished to know whether there would be any harm in his appre~ 
priating it to his own use.’ 

Again :— 

‘* As an agreeable proof too, of the subordination and good feel- 
ing that governed the poor soldiers in the midst of their suffer- 
ings, I ought to state that towards evening, when the melancholy 
groups who were passively seated on the poop, exhausted by 
previous fatigue, anxiety, and fasting, were beginning to experi- 
ence the pain of intolerable thirst, a box of oranges wasaccidentally 
discovered by some of the men, who, with a degree of mingled 
sonsideration, respect, and affection, that could hardly have been 
expected at such a moment, refused to partake of the grateful 
beverage, until they had offered a share of it to their officers.” 

As the sun was setting and darkness approached, a singular 
change tuok place in the feelings of those men who remained. The 
natural impatience to depart, which, however subdued, had ia 
the course of the day agitated their hearts, gradually changed 
into an extreme reluctance to leave the ship. Towards evening 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the men could be prevailed 
upon to brave the dangers of the descent and the passage to the 
brig; so that the officers and leaders, who had felt it at first 
their duty to exhibit a backwardness in departing, and who had 
expressed publicly their determination to remain till the last, 
found it necessary to show an example of a willingness to go. 


The author describes his own descent in detail; the deseription™ 


will give a very lively notion of the difficulty and dangere—dié- 
NovemBeER, 1825.—No. 283. 49 
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ficulty and danger which, we repeat, would have been compara- 
tively light to a German gymnast. 
“The spanker-boom of so large aship as the Kent, which pro- 


jects, | should think, 16 or 18 feet over the stern, rests on ordi- 


nary o¢casions about 19 or 20 feet above the water; but in the 
position in which we were placed, from the great height ef the 
sea, and consequent pitching of the ship, it was frequently lifted 
to a height of not less than 30 or 40 feet from the surface. 

“ To reach the rope, therefore, that hung from its extremity, 
was an operation that seemed to require the aid of as much dex- 
terity of hand as steadiness of head. For it was not only the nerv- 
ousness of creeping along the boom itself, or the extreme diffi- 
culty of afterwards seizing on and sliding down by the rope 
that we had to dread, and that had occasioned the loss of some 
valuable lives, by deterring the men from adopting this mode of 
escape; but as the boat, which the one moment was probably 
close under the boom, might be carried the next, by the force 
of the waves, 15 or 20 yards away from it, the unhappy indivi- 
dual, whose best calculations were thus defeated, was generally 
left swinging for some time in mid-air, if he was not repeatedly 
plunged several feet under water, or dashed with dangerous 
violence against the sides of the returning boat,—or, what not 
unfrequently happened, was forced to let go his hold of the rope 
altogether.—As there seemed, however, no alternative, I did 
not hesitate, notwithstanding my comparative inexperience and 
awkwardness in such a situation, to throw my leg across the 
perilous stick ; and with a heart extremely grateful that such 
means of deliverance, dangerous as they appeared, were still 
extended to me; and more erateful still that I had been enabled, 
in common with others, to “discharge my honest duty to my 
sovereign and to my fellow soldiers ;—I1 proceeded, after con- 
fidently committing my spirit, the great object of my solicitude, 
into the keeping of Him who had formed and redeemed it, to 
creep slowly forward, feeling at every step the increased diffi- 
culty of my situation. On getting nearly to the end of the boom, 
the young officer whom I followed, and myself, were met with 

a squall of wind and rain, so violent as to make us fain to em- 
beds closely the slippery stick, without attempting for some 
minutes to make any progress, and to excite our apprehension 
that we must relinquish all hope of reaching the rope. But our 
ghears were disappointed: and after resting for a while at the 

mend, while my companion was descending to the boat, 
which he did not find until he bad been plunged once or twice 
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aver head in the water, I prepared to follow; and instead of 
lowering myself, as many had imprudently done, at the moment 
when the boat was inclining towards us,—and consequently be- 
mg unable to descend the whole distance before it again receded, 
—I calculated that while the boat was retiring, I ought to com- 
mence my descent, which would probably be completed by the 
time the returning wave brought it underneath ; by which means 
I was, I believe, almost the only officer or soldier who reached 
the boat without being either severely bruised or immersed in 
the water. But my friend Colonel Fearon had not been so for- 
tunate: for after Swimming for some time, and being repeatedly 
struck against the side of the boat, and at one time drawn com- 
pletely under it, he was at last so utterly exhausted, that he must 
instantly have let go his hold of the rope and perished, had not 
one in the boat seized him by the hair of the head and dragged 
him into it, almost senseless and alarmingly bruised. 

‘* Captain Cobb, in his immovable resolution to be the last if pos- 
sible to quit his ship, and in his generous anxiety for the preserva- 
tion of every life intrusted to his charge, refused to seek the boat, 
until he again endeavoured to urge onward the few still around 
him, who seemed struck dumb and powerless with dismay. 
But finding all his entreaties fruitless, and hearing the guns, 
whose tackle was burst asunder by the advancing flames, suc- 
cessively exploding in the hold into which they had fallen,— 
this gallant officer, after having nobly pursued, for the preser- 
vation of others, a course of exertion that has been rarely equalled 
either in its duration or difficulty, at last felt it right to provide 
for his own safety, by laying hold on the topping lift, or rope 
that connects the driver-boom with the mizen-top, and thereby 
getting over the heads of the infatuated men who occupied the 
boom, unable to go either backward or forward, and ultimately 
dropping himself into the water.’ 

We cannot spare room for further extract, but must refer the 
reader to the book itself for many interesting details and anec- 
dotes, together with much instructive observation. The cir- 
cumstances subsequent to the removal of the passengers to the 
Cambria are also narrated by this author. Our readers must not 
imagine that the sufferings of the men ended with the departure 
from the Kent. Owing | to the continued violence of the gale, 
and to the bulwarks on one side of the brig Cambria (merely a 
small vessel of 200 tons) having been driven in, the sea beat se 
incessantly over the deck, as to render it necessary that the 
hatches should only be lifted up between the returning waves 
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to prevent absolute suffocation below, where the men were se 
closely packed together, that the steam arising from respiration 
excited, at one time, an apprehension that the vessel was on fire. 
The humanity of the captain, passengers, and crew on board the 
Cambria, was exerted in a most exemplary manner upon the 
crowds of half naked, horror-struck individuals who crowded 
their decks, and forms the last act of this series of transactions, 
which bear a more glorious testimony in honour of British hu- 
man nature than perhaps any other crisis on record. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Histoire Critique de ? Inquisition d’ Espagne. Depurs Vepoque 
de son etablissement par Ferdinand V. jusqw régne de 
Ferdinand VIL Tirée des pieces originales des archives du 
conseil de la supreme et de celles des Tribunaux subalternes 
du saint office. Par Jean Antotne LLORENTE, ancien 
Secretaire de l’Inquisition, &c. &c. Paris. 


[A very able article on that Tridunal ef Bloed, the Holy Inquisition, will be 
found in our eleventh volume, in a review of * The Inquisition Unmask~ 
ed,” by Dr. Antonio Puigblanch: a work composed from the most au- 
thentic materials, and intended to influence the deliberations of the Cor- 
tes in 1812, 

The werk of Llorente, of which a correspondent has furnished, in the fol- 
lowing pages, a brief account, has not less claims to credit. The author 
received a subordinate appointment in the Holy Office, in 1785; and in 
1791 he was created Secretary general of the Institution. In this manner 
he became the depositary of those evidences of bigotry and bloodshed, 
which are here unfolded to eternal execration. His liberal principles 
induced him to make some efforts to reform abuses at which he shudder- 
ed. This subjected him to suspicion, and although he had enjoyed the 
confidence of the King, be was thrown into prison in 180], and lingered 
in disgrace until 1805. When Mr. Joseph Bonaparte was sent to Madrid 
to wear the crown of Spain, we find the secretary actively engaged in 
politics. In 1808, he was engaged, with other eminent persons, in digest- 
ing a system of regulated monarchy for the nation; and he became one 
of the Counsellors of State. The infamous tribunal was abolished in 
1807, and the task of tracing its iniquitous history devolved upon Llo- 
rente, to whom its archives were thrown open for that purpose. When 
the Intruder was obliged to fly from his newly acquired throne, Llorente 
followed him to Paris, where he continued his labours, under the happiest 
auspices, until the restoration of the Bourbons. Under the reign of these 
miserable imbeciles, his fortunes were changed He fell into negtect and 
suffered the harassing perplexities of reduced circumstances before his 
death. His elaborate work, in four large octavo volumes, has been abridg- 
ed, and we learn that this abridgment has been made acceptable to 2 
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larger class of readers, by an English translation, recently published at 
New York. We rejoice in this, as we do in every measure which tends 
to enlighten the community. Too much cannot be said or done to bring 


into abhorrence, so stupendous an engine of fraud and wickedness as the 
Hoiy Inquisition.] 


After the invasion of Spain, by Napoleon, and the subsequent 
abolition of the Inquisitorial Tribunal, Signor Llorente, then 
secretary of the Inquisition, retired to France, where he col- 
lected, from the documents above mentioned, a history of the 
introduction of the Inquisition into Spain; containing also many 
biographical and characteristic sketches of its principal officers. 
The true character of this ‘‘ Holy Office,” as it is sacrilegiously 
termed, is perfectly developed in the trials and sufferings of its 
unhappy victims. Many of these, as we find them recorded in Mr. 
Llorente’s pages, are so horrible, that we have frequently paused 
to reflect upon the possibility of the existence of such profligate 
wretches as those, who, under the pretence of religious duty, 
have perpetrated crimes without number, of the most aggravated 
nature, and indulged a propensity for cruelty, greater than even 
that which we are taught to believe characterizes the damned 
angels. 

It appears that very little experience was necessary to qualify 
these ministers of the Holy Catholic Religion, for the active ex- 
ercise of their functions: their will was so good and their faith 
so strong, that they acquired almost immediately a signal de- 
sree of promptitude, skill, and perseverance, in the perpetra- 
tion of mischief. It does not appear that the object of the In- 
quisitors was merely to suppress daring innovations upon the 
principles and ordinances of the catholic church. They seemed 
rather to seek, nay to create, if we may so express it, their 
victims, even among the most unoffending class of society : as if 
the spirits of injustice and cruelty were the reigning deities of 
the Inquisition. If this institution was subject to any other 
ruling principle, it was that of avarice. 

A charge so severe and unqualified, against a body of men, 
should not be uttered unless it can be supported by indisputable 
evidence. We have the best: the laws, the practices, and the 
acts, of the Inquisition, which their own memuirs furnish, con- 
tain enough, without that vast addition which might be furnished 
by the narrations of individual sufferings, of which they were the 
authors. 

We will not dilate upon that fanaticism in which the Inquisi- 
tion took its rise, and by which it was supported ; but, confinin 
eurselyes to its by-laws and-the conduct of its administrators, 
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we will prove that this Institution entertained far different views 
from those which regard the welfare of mankind, either in this 
life, or in that which is to come. . 

In all the tribunals which have hitherto been created, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the moral character of a man, the truth 
or falsity of a charge against him, or the motives which urged 
him to the commission of an unlawful act, there has been at 
Jeast the appearance of justice. Even among savages, this prin- 
ciple is so much respected, that a form of trial, exhibiting an 
outward show of equal justice, is deemed a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the execution of a criminal. But in the Inquisition we 
do not find the accuser confronted with the accused, nor, indeed, 
is the culprit even notified of the nature of the charge upon 
which he is arrested. On the contrary, the prisoner is thrown 
into a dungeon, cut off from all communication with the world; 
he is visited frequently by men, who, under the profession of 
brotherly love and christian charity, conceal the character of 
spies; and if the unfortunate prisoner allow any expressions to 
escape him, which can be construed to his disadvantage as a true 
catholic, and a firm believer in the divine commission of the 
Holy Inquisition, his condemnation is certain. 

This disposition of the Inquisition to entrap unhappy victims 
to swell the pageant of an Auto da fe, is very well exemplified 
in the following tests, which they adopted in relation to the 
Jews: 

1. If he still expects the Messiah. 2. If, after his conversion 
to Christianity, he relapses into Judaism. 3. If he says that the 
law of Moses is as effectual for salvation as that of Jesus Christ. 
4. If he keeps the Sabbath from respect for the faith which he 
has abandoned; the evidence of which is, his wearing clean 
linen and better clothes than ordinary on that day, having a clean 
cloth on the table, and neglecting to make a fire in the house. 
5. If he lays aside the tallow, or washes the blood from the 
meat which he eats, or rejects certain parts of the animal, such 
as the pope’s eye ina leg of mutton, &c. 6. If he feels with 
his finger nail whether there is a meres in the edge of the knife 
with which he kills an animal for food, and if he buries its 
blood, pronouncing at the same time certain words, according’ 
to a Jewish custom. 7. If he eats flesh during lent, without par- 
ticular necessity oe and thinks that he can do so without 
offending God. If he observes any of the Jewish fasts; 
which would be sedtel by his going barefooted during the ap- 
pointed period ; or by being found among Jews, particularly 
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the practice of demanding pardon of each other; if he place 
his hand on the head of his child, without making the sign of the 
eross, or saying any thing but “be thou blessed by God, and 
by me” (so on to the 17th article inclusive, alluding to certain 
Jewish customs.) 18. If he eats flesh of animals killed by Jews. 
19 Do. 20. If he recites the Psalms of David without adding 
the Gloria Patri. etc. 21. If, from respect to the Mosaic law, 
a woman fails to present herself at church forty days after her 
accouchment. 23. If he bears a name chosen among those 
common with the Jews. 24. If, after his child has been baptiz- 
ed, he washes that part of his head on which the holy water 
was put. 25. ff he bathes his child, seven days after birth, in 
a basin of water, in which there is put some gold, silver, seed- 
pearl, wheat, &c. aceording to a Jewish practice. 26. Ifhe 
draws the horoscope of a child. 28. Ifhe observes the Ruaya, 
a ceremony which consists in inviting his friends and relations 
to dine with him previously to his departure on a journey. 
29. Ifhe carries about him certain names (written) used by the 
Jews. (A similar practice iscommon among Catholics.) 30. If, 
in making bread, he burns a small piece of the dough in sign of 
an offering of first fruits. 31. If, in the article of death he turns 
his face towards the wall, or is placed in such posture by another 
before he dies. 32. If he is guilty of washing a corpse in warm 
water, shaving it, or putting a pillow of earth under its head, or 
a piece of money in its mouth. 33. Jf he addresses an elegy 
to the dead. 36. If a man confines himself to the house for a 
whole year after the death of a relation, on account of his grief. 
(This article does not appear to have furnished many victims to 
the Inquisition.) 37. If he inters a corpse in the earth or in a 
Jewish cemetery. 

It is easy to see that almost all of these articles are ridiculous 
and absurd, others unjust, and all arbitrary. The facts in evi- 
dence of Judaism, contained in the articles, 4, 5, 6, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 39, 33, 34, 35, and 
36 are so equivocal, that were they all combined in a single case, 
they would afford scarcely presumptive evidence of heresy ; and 
separately considered, they should not cast the least imputation. 

All these articles prove the art with which the inquisitors 
gave rise to the circumstances,” necessary to prove, to Queen 
Isabella, the existence of numerous heretics in Spain, and par- 
ticularly in the diocesses of Seville and Cadiz. If the new-Christ- 
ians could properly be accounted heretics,on accountofcircumstan- 


* They sold them. 
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ces innocent in themselves, it would also be easy for the inquisitors. 
to establish their own extravagancies for incontestible truths. 
We are far from excusing, on the score of particular interests, 
a resort to such cruel policy : what good indeed, could be ex- 
pected from an institution with such a beginning? It was easy 
to foresee the consequences ; history will expose them, and with 
them, many truths which it isimportant that men should know. 

These means, so well calculated to multiply victims, did not 
fail to accomplish their object. On the 6th January, 1481, 
six were burned; on the 26th March following, seventeen; a 
still greater number in the next month, and on the 4th Novem- 
ber of the same year, two hundred and ninety-eight new-christ- 
ians had perished in the flames; seventy-nine were condemned 
to the horrors of perpetual imprisonment ; all these in the sin- 
gle city of Seville. In other parts of the province, and in the 
archbishopric of Cadiz, two thousand of these unhappy creatures 
were delivered to the flames during the year 1481, according 
to the report of Mariana.* A great number were executed in 
effigy, and seventeen thousand underwent various punishments, 

Among those who perished in the flames were a number of 
wealthy persons, whose property became the prey of their 
Judges. 

The number condemned to be burned became so great 
as to induce the Prefect of Seville to erect a permanent stone 
scaffold without the city, in afield called Tab/ado,t which yet re- 
mains, and is known by the name Quemadero.t On this four 
large plaster statues were erected, and called the four prophets. 
Here the condemned were enclesed, and perished slowly ina 
horrible combustion. Who dare to say, that such dreadful tor- 
ture on account of a simple error of understanding, could be re- 
eonciled with the spirit of religion? 

Now by this contrivance it was rendered almost impossible 
for any of the poor unprotected Jews to escape the bloodthirsty 
hands of the Inquisition. It was not sufficient for those of them 
who had embraced Christianity to avow their sentiments in.the 
most public manner, and also to pay every external respect to 
the ordinances of this faith, but after all these, if they were de- 
tected in the accidental practice of any former habit, however 
insignificant as regards matters of faith, they were amenable to 
the Inquisition and seldom escaped the utmost of their cruelty. 
The history ofa Jew merchant which we will give hereafter, and 


* Mariana, Hist.‘d’Fsp. liv. ch. 17. + Scaffold. + Burning-place. 
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also that of a Moor, will prove this diabolical disposition ia the 
Spanish Inquisitors. 

We are all aware of the force of habit; and there are few men, 
if any, who would be capable, at an advanced age, of changing 
one in which they had indulged from infancy. Thus the poor 
Moorish coppersmith, who could not acquire a taste for pork at 
the age of 45, and who washed his hands and his arms to remove 
the *‘ vile tincture of the shop,”’ was sent to heli, as an apostate 
from the Christian church, and his property confiscated, by the 
by, to the “* Holy Office.” 

After the conquest of Grenada, the Catholics attempted the 
conversion of the Moors who yet remained in that territory. 
The Inquisition made certain provisions in their favour, by which 
they were exempt from the more excessive persecutions that 
were so rigorously practised against the Jews. : 

However moderate, says Llorente, this policy might appear, 
it was not difficult to perceive an intention to wateh the Moors 
very closely, among whom the *‘ Holy Office” maintained numer- 
ous spies. These ministers were so active that the number of 
Jewish victims daily decreased, while that of the Moors was.aug- 
mented. 

‘“« J proceed,” says our author, “ to prove that neither huma- 
nity nor any analogous principle, was the ruling motive of 
this redoubtable tribunal. I have chosen the following case, 
from among many others of a similar kind, from the original 
record. It will expose the enormous abuse which the inquisitors 
made of their powers in their secret proceedings; eluding even 
the constitution of the ‘* Holy Office,” the injunctions of the 
inquisitor general, the supreme council, the papal bulls, and the 
civil government. 

*¢ On the 8th September, 1528, a girl named Catharine, servant 
of Piere Fernandez, lieutenant of Count Benavente, denounced 
a Moor named Jean Madena, a coppersmith, aged 71 years. 
She deposed that in 1510, that is, 18 years previously, she had 
lived in the same house with Jean, during the period of a year 
and five weeks, in company with Piere, Louis, and Beatrice 
Madena, his children, and one of his nephews named Piere. 
She had taken notice that neither Jean nor the others of his 
family made use of pork for food, that they drank no wine, and 
that they washed their feet, legs, and half of the body, every Satur- 
day and Sunday, according to the Moorish custom. She added 
that she had not witnessed this last circumstance in any but Jean, 
who did not, like the others, retire to a chamber tor the purpose. 
NovemMBER, 1$25.—No. 283. 50 
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Without any other information or evidence, the [nquisitors oi 
Valladolid summoned Jean (7th September, 1529,) before them. 
They proposed to him general and ordinary questions on the 
24th and 25th of the same month. Jean stated that he had 
been baptized in 1502, the year of the expulsion of the Moors, 
and that he had not since that time obeyed any of the rules of 
the Mahometan faith. On the 28th the Procureur Fiscal* pre- 
sented his accusation. In answer to the charges made against 
him, he admitted that he neither ate pork nor drank wine, but 
this was merely through habit, inasmuch as he was not convert- 
ed to the Christian faith until he was 45 years of age, a period 
at which he could not acquire new tastes: nevertheless, he had 
no positive objection to the use of these articles. It was also true, 
he said, that he washed himself every Saturday night and Sunday 
morning, because his business as a coppersmith, being none ot 
the cleanliest, rendered such ablution neeessary : and that those 
who had misinterpreted these, his habits, were undoubtedly 
guilty of evil intentions. 

The inquisitors, satisfied with the proof of the facts alleged 
against their victim, communicated to him, on the 30th, the re- 
sult of their deliberations, namely, that he had accused himself! 

The accused defended himself by the same arguments which 
he had previously used. He established an interrogatory of five 
articles: two of which tended to establish his Catholicism, and 
the others to invalidate the testimony offered against him, by 
referring for the conduct of his accuser to a private quarre! 
which had taken place between them: he had previously em- 
ployed her as a washerwoman, and on his ceasing so to do, she 
had beeome his violent enemy : he added, that her reputation for 
lying and deception was well known. He named several per- 
sons well qualified to substantiate the truth of all that he had 
advanced. But the inquisitors rejected their testimony, because 
they were new-Christians! They were guilty of this injustice. 
notwithstanding that the supreme council had, a short time be- 
fore, (31st of May, same year) decided in favour of the recep- 
tion of such evidence.t 

It is a fact, that this rule of the supreme council, instead o! 
being favourable to the accused was really a ground for new 
persecution, sinee the ordinance imports that the witnesses 
named by the accused shall be heard in evidence of his denial, 
and even those who had been challenged, if they have not pre- 
viously deposed in the previous process, and that this resolution 


* An officer whose functions were similar to these of an attorney genera! 
hey ordered, indeed, that such evidence should be heard. 
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was made because it was supposed that when the accused named 
or challenged a witness, it is probable that the witness has some- 
thing to declare against him. See the true motive to this imagi- 
nary clemency, the ostentation of which costs so little. This 
measure was renewed in the supreme council of 1531, with 
the same deceptive show of favour towards the accused. 

On the first of October, Jean was permitted to return to 
Benavente, but confined to the boundaries of that city. He 
proved by six witnesses that his conduct had always been that 
of a good catholic; but he failed in non-suiting his accusers, be- 
cause his witnesses were not heard by the tribunal. 

On the 18th of March, it was decreed that Jean should be 
menaced with the torture; and for this purpose he should be eon- 
fined in the inquisitorial dungeon. If he avowed his heresy, 
anew process might be commenced ; if, on the contrary, he 
persisted in denying the charge of heresy, he might be released 
Sor a pecuniary consideration. He was summoned the second 
time to surrender himself into the prison of the Holy Office, on 
the 31st of August. The terrible menace of the torture was 
presented to him. To increase its effeet, he was stripped of his 
clothing and tied on the rack. The respectable old man lost 
none of his firmness. He declared that he could confess nothin 
they desired to hear without being guilty of falsehood, and that 
if he did express any thing contrary to the sentiments he had 
hitherto maintained, it could only be attributed to the tortures 
to which he was exposed. He was removed from the place of 
torment and confined again in prison. Finally, he was obliged 
to appear at a public auto-da-fé on the 18th December, 1530, 
holding a torch in his hand, and to pay four ducats as the ex- 
pense of his trial for suspicion ef heresy, with which he was 
still attainted. 

This trial, our author adds, exhibits a frightful picture of in- 
justice; nor can we imagine a more detestable contrivance than 
this tribunal. The inquisitors violated all their own constitu- 
tions, as if they were not amply sufficient for the exercise of 
the most diabolical disposition. They died without any per- 
sons having suspected their justice, so very secret and cautious 
was their conduct. But among the innumerable victims of the 
Inquisition, is it possible to believe that similar instances of in- 
justice and cruelty have not very frequently occurred? In 1537, 
the supreme council decreed that the Moors should not be put 
to torture on account of their abstaining from pork and wine, 
when no other articles of accusation were preferred against them ; 
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thus opposing, to the great mass of the iniquity of the inquisi- 
torial institution, one act of justice and mercy. 

We add another instance illustrative of the zeal which these 
pillars of the true church displayed in the detection and punish- 
ment of crime. It would appear, indeed, that they were so 
anxious to be employed, that they would rather create a crime 
than have none to punish. 

Francois Guillen, a converted Jew, appeared in an uto-da- 
Jé with a number of others, condemned by sentence of re/axa- 
tion.* On the eve of execution, Francois declared that he had 
some new confessions to make. Don Jérome Maurique, (son of 
the cardinal of that name, and afterwards inquisitor general) 
immediately descended from the seat of the tribunal, and tore 
from Francois the badge of his sentence, and substituted that of 
reconciliation ; and thus the fate of the condemned was changed. 
This incident shows the irregularity which existed among the 
judges of the Inquisition, and the arbitrary conduct in which 
they indulged. I copy the trial of Francois Guillen from the 
manuscript of an inquisitor of Murcia. 

More than twenty witnesses had deposed that Francois Guil- 
len had assisted in certain assemblages of Jews in 1551, and subse- 
quently. He was confined in the secret prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the sentence of re/axation was pronounced against him 
in 1561. The process having been sent to the Supreme Coun- 
al, they objected, that as two new witnesses had been heard 
previously to the sentence, and their depositions not having been 
communicated to the prisoner, a new process must be instituted 
which should embrace this formality. The Inquisitors obeyed 
this injunction, but they differed in their verdict. Some voted 
for the sentence of relaxation, and others that the process should 
be suspended, that they might obtain from the culprit a confession 
of the truth, as it appeared in the sum of the various testimony. 
The latter party prevailed. Francois, in the course of three more 
audiences, added to his former confession several circumstances 
relating to himself and to others. On the 14th of Aprila second 
vote was taken and Francois was declared to be a false penitent, 
inasmuch as he had not confessed the full extent of his cri- 
minality.t| He was again condemned to death, but as he had 
already concealed certain facts touching the reputation of a num- 


* The sentence of relaxation consists in permitting a person who has been 
condemned to be burned alive, to be strangled previously to his exposure 
to the flames. 

¢ One would think from the nature of his first sentence, that he had con- 
fessed quite enough already. 
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ber of persons, they determined to give him an opportunity to 
make a full confession. Accordingly, on the 27th of April, 
Francois named twelve more heretics, (or false penitents.) On 
the 9th of May he was notified to prepare for his execution on 
the succeeding day. The prisoner proposed, that if they would 
grant him his life, he would reveal*every thing that he knew ; 
to which the inquisitors replied, that such a procedure was the 
best way to secure the compassion of his judges. He then de- 
manded another audience, and named many persons as his accom- 
plices in heretical practices, supporting his charges by circum- 
stantial details. He charged Louis de Valdecaguas as the prin- 
cipal of his party. Some time afterwards he exposed yet other 
accomplices. On the nightof the 19th and 20th, the inquisitors 
decided that Francois should appear in an Muto-da.fe, wearing 
the badge of a relavé, that he might believe that his execution 
was at hand, meanwhile, that his sentence might be commuted 
to the San Benito,* confiscation of his property, and perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Placed among others who were condemned to death, Francois, 
trembling for his fate, prayed for another audience. The inqui- 
sitor, Maurique, then announced his sentence, and when the pri- 
soner was returned to his confinement, he made a last declara- 
tion, attainting nine additional persons with heresy, who, he 
said, had escaped his recollection in his former confessions. 
He ratified this testimony on the 22d of the same month. 

Some days afterwards the inquisitor general, on a visit to the 
tribunal, charged them with irregular conduct in making Fran- 
eois appear in an Muto-da-fé, in the habit ofa relaxé, when they 
had in faet pronounced another sentence upon him. The inqui- 
sitors attempted to justify themselves by the argument, that they 
had adopted this plan for the purpose of extorting new confes- 
sions from their prisoner. This plan, as it happened, was not 
without success, inasmuch as the prisoner was informed that this 
was the only condition on which he could conciliate the mercy 
of his judges. The grand inquisiter ordered him to be conduct- 
ed to the prison of the penitents, (called also, our author adds, 
the prison of mercy!) In this situation Francois, whose mind 
was probably impaired, said, on several occasions, that he had 
deceived the inquisitors, and that he had unjustly designated 


* This is a badge of infamy, which those who are violently suspected of 
meresy are obliged to wear. 
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several persons as heretics, through his desire to escape from 
death. This declaration came to the ears of the inquisitors, and 
they remanded Francois to the secret prisons. In his succeed- 
ing trial, he confirmed all that he had previously said before the 
Inquisition, and implored their mercy. On the 19th of January 
he was condemned to appear at an t/o- da fé gagged, and there 
to receive two hundred lashes, and to be confined in the house 
of penitence for three years. This punishment did not make 
him more prudent, for when in prison, he repeated, that his 
iniormations against others were not founded in truth, and 
were only the result of the injustice and cruelty of the Inqui- 
tors. He declared, moreover, that if they brought him again 
beforethem, he would boldly speak the truth, although he might 
be condemned to the flames for his testimony. 

In 1565, the Inquisition of Murcia received a visit from a 
new commissary, who had poor Francois brought before him 
as the witness against his wife, whom he had previously accused 
of heresy. The following dialogue took place on this occasion. 
Ing. You recollect having made a declaration against your wife, 
Catharine Perez? F. Yes. dng. What wasit? F’. It may be 
found in the record of my trial (the document wasread.) Jng. 
Is this, which you have heard, true! F. No. ng. Why then 
have you made this statement? F. [heard it from an inquisitor. 
Ing. Are the declarations which you have made against others 
sue} F. No. Ing. Why did you makethem? F. Because 
when I was brought to the Auto-da-fé, I thought that I might 
escape death by giving this information, and be received as a 
true penitent. ng. Why then, after the Auto-da-fé did you 
confirm your false testimony against your wife? /. For the 
same reason. 

At the conclusion of this dialogue, Francois was remanded to 
prison, where he wrote a memoir, in which he protests against 
the witnesses opposed to him, on account of the contradictory 
nature of their testimony. 

The visitor being gone, the inquisitors renewed their perse- 
eution of Francois. He was accused of the crime of revocation,* 
in saying that he had been guilty of an imposition, through the 
influence of fear, through ignorance, or other motives. When 
Francois found himself ; again threatened, his conduct was such 
as might be expected from one who was conscious of being in 
the hands of his enemies, and who feared to die. He insisted 


* By this technical term is meant the circumstance of a prisoner denying 
er contradicting his former statement, a trap by which the Inquisition gen- 
erally succeeded in destroying those of their victims whom they could not 
find otherwise guilty, 
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that his former depositions were true, and that his retractions 
were the result of a mental infirmity to which he was subject. 
He was condemned to appear at an Auto-da-fé, and receive 
three hundred lashes, and to pass the remainder of his days in 
prison. ‘This sentence was afterwards commuted so as to sub- 
stitute the galleys for the prison. In thisservice he was to work 
as long as his health and strength rendered him capable of ex- 
ertion ; of which circumstances, the wise and merciful inquisitors 
were to be the judges. He underwent the punishment of the 
lash and was remanded to prison. _On the representation of his 
inability to serve in the galleys, the inquisitorial tribunal again 
changed his sentence to that of confinement in the Matson de 
Miserecorde (which name we cannot translate into any form of 
English, without a violation, either of truth or grammar.) The 
Fiscal (attorney general) objected to this procedure that they 
had no right to commute a sentence without consulting the 
inquisitor veneral nevertheless, here the matter ended, and the 
poor victim of this infatuated cruelty, convinced that every at- 
tempt to escape from the persecution of these ho/y agents would 
only result in an addition to his sufferings, was obliged to be 
contented with that merciful dispensation of justice, which, instead 
of putting an end to his existence, permitted him gradually to 
drain the cup of disgrace and misery. 

The inquisitors of Arragon, not content with their power over 
the department of religion, obtained from Ferdinand permission to 
investigate and to punish offences against the civil government. 
In consequence of this unwise policy on the part of the king, nu- 
merous collisions took place between the civil and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. This was not the only evil; from the secre- 
ey with which the inquisitors were permitted to conduct their 
persecutions, and the ease with which they could construe every 
species of misdemeanor, into a disrespect of the holy religion, 
their power became unlimited. For if any one was. aggrieved 
by their vexatious proceedings, where could he seek redress ° 
Not from the courts of common law, because the Inquisition 
was on an equality with them in point of power, in having a 
right to investigate all cases, and being in no wise amenable to 
them. There was, indeed, an appeal from subordinate to high- 
er tribunals of the holy office, and lastly to the pope :—bui 
who dared to espouse the cause of an individual against a body 
of men who could send whom they pleased, without the form 
of indictment, to their prisons, there to wait whatever pun- 
ishment their caprice might devise ? And there is an unlimited 
field for the indulgence ofa revengeful disposition, in a tribune! 
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which combines the functions of spy, informer, evidence, judge, 
and executioner, against all manner of offences, private or public, 
moral, civil and religious. 

This extension of the inquisitorial power took place during the 
administration of the second grand inquisitor, Deza. During 
eight years that this minister of wrath held his diabolical office, 
the victims of the inquisition in Arragon, were, 2.592 persons 
burned in person, 896 burned in effigy, and 34,952 condemned 
to other punishments: in all 38,440, or 4805 victims annually. 
Torguemada, who preceded Deza, presided for ten years, during 
which time 10,220 persons were condemned to the flames, 6,860 
were burned in effigy either after their death or in their ab- 
sence; and 97,321 were condemned to infamy, confiscation of 
their property,” disqualification for office and perpetual imprison- 
ment, making in all 114,401: and as the infamy of inquisitorial 
punishment was not confined to the individual, but extended also 
to those nearly connected with him, we may count this number 
of families destroyed by the * Holy Office,’ in ten years. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY IN IRELAND. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


Ow our way to this town, I saw the Giant’s Causeway, whict: 
is one of the greatest curiosities of this kingdom. It is a pro- 
digious assemblage of pillars of different figures, set perpendicular 
and close together, so asto leave no space between them. The tops 
of these pillars form the Causeway, which slopes gradually from 
the side of a high hill that forms the shore of the sea, until the 
water at length covers the tops of the pillars. How far they 
extend into the sea I cannot tell, nor how deep they are planted 
in the earth. ‘They stand about 15 feet above the surface of the 
shore ; and there is some reason to suspect that they extend 
quite across the channel, under water, as there is an assemblage 
of similar pillars upon the opposite shore of Scotland. They 
are of different figures and magnitudes, some of them being a 
foot, some two feet, diameter, and others even more. They 
have from four to eight sides, though they are not equal in breadth. 


* Mere cruelty, perhaps, would not have gone so far as this, unassisted by 


avarice. Ina great majority of cases, the property of the condemned went 
into the coffers of the Inquisition. 
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They consist of different stones well cemented together, so that 
they are not to be separated but by a crow-bar. Whatever num- 
ber of sides any stone has, all the rest of that pillar have the 
same number; which are placed over each other, so as to 
make a regular side from top to bottom. To keep them in 
their places the stones have one side a little convex and the 
side of the next stone is concave, so as to fit it exactly; the 
convex side in some of the pillars being down and others up- 
wards. At the upper side of every corner of the stone, there is 
a piece cemented, which, standing above the surface of the stone, 
forms a kind of basin for the stone above it, which keeps it 
firm in its place. In the surface of the hill next to the sea, about 
thirty feet above the level of the water, the tops of many other 
pillars appear, which are not perpendicular but leaning towards 
the sea. These seem to be pressed down into this position by 
the weight of the mountain above them, and by great fragments 
that have tumbled down from the top into the sea. 

The amazing regularity of this stupendous structure has made 
many less curious travellers imagine that it was the work of 
art; but it is evidently the production of nature, the matter of 
which the stones are made having the property of salts or erys- 
tals, which shoot into these regular forms when they harden. 


es 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By ‘Yuomas Moors, London 4to. pp. 719. Philad: 
$vo. pp. 602. 


If the splendid abilities of Mr. Sheridan had been seconded 
gy an ordinary portion of prudence and principle, he would have 
rivalled the greatest men of his time :—a period prolific in illus- 
trious persons, Yet with all his indolence and improvidence, he 
never made an exertion of any of the various powers of his mind, 
that did not produce something worthy of the highest place in that 
species of excellence. ‘‘ He has written,” said Lord Byron, with 
rather more enthusiasm than truth, “ the best comedy (School 
Sor Scandal,) the best opera (The Duenna,) the best faree (Zhe 
Critic,) and the best address (Monologue on Garrick.) —and 
to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum 
Speech,) ever conceived or heard in this country.” This was 
said of him at a time evhen he ood fallen inte that neglect which 
NovemMBER, 1825.—No. 283. 51 
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is the usual consequence of such a life as he had led. Wien it 
was repeated to him, he burst into tears. The attractions of 
wealth, power, and fame, seemed to have combined to win this 
extraordinary man from the bowers‘of pleasure. But theirsyreti 
songs fell upon closed ears. Prompt and acute in debate, he 
depended upon the inspiration of the moment, to enable him to 
display his powerful eloquence : while his poetical effusions and 
dramatic performances appear to have been produced without ° 
enthusiasm, and dismissed without regard. It was not until the 
publication of these Memoirs the public learned that these appa- 
rently unpremeditated flashes of a brilliant mind, were elaborate 
concoctions of study drawn from the storesofmemory. Of this 
trick of authorship. Mr. Moore produces sev eral curious instances. 

Mr. Sheridan was born in Dublin, in the year 1751. His 
grandfather was the friend and correspondent of Swift; and the 
name of his father is no less celebrated in the annals of letters 
as that of the rival and competitor of Garrick. His mother, also 
g occupies a distinguished rank in literary history, as the author of 
ij ’ Sidney Biddulph, the tale of Nourjahad, and two plays, of one 
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of which—* The Discovery”—Garrick said, it was among the 
best comedies he had ever read. 

Mr. Moore very kindly endeavours to impart consolation to 
anxious parents, by informing them that Sheridan was pronounc- 
ed, at school (in 1759, when he was only 8 vears old) to be an 
impenetrable dunce. His teachers, Dr. Sumner and the cele- 
brated Dr. Parr, endeavoured to awaken a consciousness of those 
powers which they discerned in him; but the good humoured 
indifference of their pupil, was not te be moved by remonstrance, 
or stimulated by encouragement. A very interesting letter 
from Dr. Parr, which this learned and estimable man, a short 
time before his death, addressed to Mr. Moore, shows that he 
early eentracted a friendship for Sheridan, which continued 
through life. Mr. Moore employs many of the initial pages of 
his volume with trite and prolix details of Sheridan’s college life, 
and, gives extracts from poetical exercises which afford no insight 
into his character. Indeed, the biographer is compelled to con- 
fess that ‘* how or when his stock of knowledge was laid in, 
nobody knew: it was as much a matter of marvel to those who 
never saw him read, as the existence of the chamelion has been 
to those who fancied it never eat.” (p. 127.) The author states 
elsewhere that Sheridan possessed no knowledge. There was 
therefore no room for ** mirvel.’”’ Equally noiseless and triamph- 
ant were his advances in the affections of the lovely Miss Linley. 
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whom he wooed and won, notwithstanding the competition of 
numerous admirers, among whom both wealth and nobility 
courted her smiles. Such affairs, we understand, are generally 
conducted with all due regard to secrecy, and Mr. Sheridan had 
every redson to conceal his passion. Mr. Moore’s wonder is 
therefore again out of place. The circumstance of this romantic 
affair, and his ferocious duels with Mr. Matthews, are very fully 
related in this volume; but the conduct of Miss Linley does 
not appear to us entirely free from censure. She not only per- 
mitted attentions from Mr. Matthews—a married man—which a 
young lady should have avoided, but she suffered them to be 
renewed after the unprincipled wretch had acknowledged that 
he endeavoured to tarnish her name, in order to aceomplish the 
basest of purposes. Shortly before his marriage to Miss Linley, 
Sheridan had entered himself a student in the Middle Temple. 
The fine talents of his wife as a public singer would have pro- 
duced no inconsiderable addition to his income; but witha pro- 
per regard to her delicacy and to his own character, he declined 
the most advantageous offers. that were made by managers of 
concerts. When we reflect upon his habitual indolence, and 
his fondness for convivial pleasure, we are disposed to commend, 
in no stinted measure, the manly independence which Sheridan 
displayed in this determination. It is not among the least curi- 
ous of the circumstances in the life of this individual, that the 
chief scource upon which he relied for a maintenance, should 
be an annuity which had been settled upon his wife by a reject- 
ed lover. This was Mr. Long, a very worthy man, whose 
suit was warmly espoused by Miss Linley’s father, but abandon- 
ed as soon as an explanation took place. He gave the lady a 
substantial proof of his affection, and for many years had the 
satisfaction of witnessing a scene of happiness in the forming of 
which he was no inefficient agent. 

Mr. Moore says that the productions of Sheridan’s wit took 
the world by surprise,—being perfected in secret, till ready for 
display, and then seeming to break from under the cloud of his 
indolence in full maturity of splendour. In like manner his 
purse is said to have been for a long time adequate to the de- 
mands upon it, though no one could imagine the sources from 
which it was replenished. When Mr. Garrick offered to dis- 
pose of his interest in the Drury Lane Theatre, Sheridan pro- 
duced, on a sudden, the sum of £10,000, and it still remains a 
mystery, we are told, where he procured it. We should suppose 
what a little diligence on the part of the author might have un- 
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ravelled such a secret as this without much difficulty. Mr. Moore 
gives a very minute account of his connection with the theatre, 
as a manager, which we shall pass over, being not so interesting 
to our readers, as such details are in London. The ** School for 
Scandal” Sheridan’s best play. of which no copy from his own 
hand is extant, was produced at the age of six-and twenty. Its 
sprightliness of dialogue and perpetual play of wit, naturally in- 
duces us to suppose that it started from the brain, like Minerva, 
completely armed and equipped : but we learn from these pages, 
—and we are scarcely obliged to the author for destroying the 
illusion—that it was the result of elaborate and fastidious com- 
position. 

The period at which Mr. Sheridan flourished, was a remark- 
able era in the annals of his country. It was in the midst of a 
war. so justly stigmatized by the biographer as vindictive and 
foolish, that he came in the rear of the stars which then shone 
in the political hemisphere. Into this field he carried the same 
fondness for maneeuvre, which, under the mask of good nature 
and candour, often carries by artifice what dare not be attempted 
openly. We should not have been surprised if Mr. Moore had 
evinced some desire to gloss over the defects of the character 
which he undertook to develop; but he has honestly pourtrayed 
its derelictions, both moral and political. We have a kindly 
feeling for poor Sheridan, which often prompts us to interpose 
our hand between the instrument and the bleeding victim. But 
justice must be done. History will not be defrauded of her 
right. Lapende Hanibalem. ‘The political career of this sin- 
gular mau forms by far the most interesting and instructive por- 
tion of his life; and one of the most prominent points in it, is 
the sycophancy displayed in all his intercourse with the Prince 
of Wales. Here we behold one of the foremost advocates of 
the popular side in the House of Commons, a man whose wit 
made him the light and joy of the convivial and intellectual cir- 
eles, devoting all the arts of adulation, to gain the confidence of 
the Prince—and this confidence he meant to convert to his own 
selfish purposes. 

When he came into Parliament, Fox and Burke were “ lords 
of the ascendant.”” Mr. Pitt was just commencing the same 
splendid career, and that of Lord North, shining, smooth, and 
popular as it had been, approached its termination. Sheridan, 
therefore, joined the ranks of opposition at a propitious moment. 
His first speech in Parliament was made in November, 1780. 
The reputation which he brought with him awakened the par- 
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ticular attention of the House ; but his friend Woodfall, as well 
as many other persons, did not augur favourabiy from this ex- 
hibition. When Sheridan asked, with much anxiety, what he 
thought of it, the reporter honestly replied, “‘—— | am sorry to 
say I do not think this is your line—you had much better have 
stuck to your former pursuits.’’ Sheridan dropped his head upon 
his hand for a few moments, and then exclaimed with vehemence, 
‘It is in me, however, and, by . it shall come out.”? For 
some time, he spoke rarely, and then only in a concise and un- 
pretending manner: a course which his friend, Mr. Fox, consi- 
dered as a striking proof of his sagacity and good taste. More- 
over, he never rose without careful and even verbal preparation. 
The administration of Lord North was sueceeded in March 
1782, by theshort-lived ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham ; 
and Sheridan came in as one of the under secretaries of state. 
Lord Shelburne followed him, and Sheridan sent in his resigna- 
tion, in imitation of Mr. Fox and the other leaders of his party. 
We have no room for a detail of the manceuvres of these politi- 
cians, and must therefore refer those of our readers who take an 
interest in such matters, to the original biography. The eleventh 
chapter of this work is devoted to the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, on which memorable occasion Mr. Sheridan made the 
most signal displays of his splendid powers. Every one has 
read the noble panegyric which Burke passed upon the eloquence 
of his friend. Mr. Moore adduces testimony to its merits from 
another source which will be perused with greater interest, per- 
haps, than even the polished periods of Mr. Burke. Among 
the auditors there was one, says the biographer, ‘* who seems to 
have felt it,as women alone can feel.”? “ I have delayed,” says 
Mrs. Sheridan, in a letter to her sister-in-law, dated four days 
after the termination of the speech, ‘till I could gratify myself 
and you by sending you the news of our dear Dick’s triumph; 
of our triumph I may call it; for surely, no one, in the slight- 
est degree connected with him, but must feel proud and happy. 
It is impossible, my dear woman, to convey to you the delight, 
the astonishment, the adoration, he has excited in the breasts of 
every class of people! Even party-prejudice has been over- 
come by a display of genius, eloquence, and goodness, which 
no one, with any thing like a heart about them, could have list- 
ened to, without being the wiser and the better for the rest of 
theirlives. What must my feelings be !—you only can imagine. 
To tell you the truth, it is with some difficulty that I can “ let 
down my mind,” as Mr. Burke said afterwards, to talk or thiok 
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on any other subject. But pleasure, too exquisite, becomes pain, 
and I am at this moment suffering for the delightful anxieties of 
last week.” Ch. XI. It must add no little to the happiness of 
domestic life, when a man of shining qualities, particularly such 
as those of Sheridan, finds himself united with a partner who 
can estimate his merits and enter into the glory of her husband. 
Mrs. Sheridan was able, in imagination, not only to pursue his 
triumphs in the mimic scene and the legislative hall, but at home 
she could set his verses fo music and sing them to her harp,— 
“ with no instructor,” says Mr. Moore, translating a fanciful 
idea from Pliny, ** but love; who is, after all, the best master.’’ 
[Pudge!| The sufferings of which the lady complains, in the 
paragraph just quoted, are to be attributed, in part, to something 
less ethereal than exquisite pleasure. There remain, among the 
papers of Sheridan, numerous proofs of the labour which his wife 
encountered to assist him in his preparation for this trial. His 
biographer says, that the pens and scissors of all around him were 
put in requisition on the great occasion of his Begum speech : 
some making extracts, and others pasting and adjusting his me- 
morandums; so that, he continues, there was scarcely a single 
member of his family who could not boast of having contributed 
a share to the mechanical construction of this address. 

The biographer poetically, but truly, remarks that this cele- 
brated impeachment is ‘‘ one of those pageants in the drama of 
public life, which show how fleeting are the labours and triumphs 
of politicians—* what shadows they are and what shadows they 
pursue.’’? Twenty years after the halls of St. Stephens and 
Westminster had echoed with the most fervid denunciations of 
Warren Hastings, as the vilest monster that ever breathed, a 
subsequent House of Commons, when he appeared before them, 
(in 1813) as a witness, rose and welcomed him with loud accla- 
mations. ‘* When we reflect on this thankless result of so much 
labour and talent,’ says our author, ‘‘ it seems wonderful that 
there should still be found high and gifted spirits, to waste them- 
selves away in such temporary struggles, and, like that spend- 
thrift of genius, Sheridan, to discount their immortality for the 
payment of fame in hand which these triumphs of the day secure 
to them.”? This reflection has been introduced, we apprehend, 
rather for the sake of the illustration, than its truth. Mr. Moore 
is too well versed in history not to know that in every country, 
and in all ages, there have existed high and gifted men who were 
ready, like the Roman knight, to leap into the gulf for the good 
of their country. Lamentable, indeed, would be the condition 
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ef that nation which should possess no devoted citizens whose 
views extended beyond the passing moment; none who would 
aim, by useful» labours, to transmit their names to future gene- 
vations ; none who aspired to 


Gionrr; the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts, THE FLAME 

OF MOST ERECTED SPIRITS, MOst temper’d, most pure, 
Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise, 

All treasures and all gain esteem as dross. 


Paradise Regained, B. iii. 





For the more favourable light in which the governor of India 
was regarded in later times, the biographer assigns adequate rea- 
sons. The success of his administration, it is well observed, was 
a splendid talisman which he wayed from the commencement of 
the impeachment; and he adds, with not less truth, that there is 
a strong taste for the arbitrary among the English, when they 
themselves are not to be the victims of it. What have they to 
do with the laws but to obey them, said Dr. Johnson of the 
American Colonists; a dogma of despotism under which Ireland 
eroans, even in this era of liberal and enlightened feelings. 

The rhetorical exaggerations of the managers no doubt con- 
tributed to weaken the force of their representations; for such 
is the resiliency of our nature that we often incline to the side of 
an individual, when sorely pressed, although little doubt exists 
ef his guilt. To these considerations are to be added the allow- 
ances which must be made for the novelty and the difficulties, 
by which the military ruler of a distant and powerful empire 
must be surrounded. Once admit the right of the British erown 
to plant its standard in that extensive region, and a flood of ra- 
pine and oppression will present itself, which will be regarded 
with more or less complacency, at the moment, and lose much 
ef its horror in the lapse of time. 

The first illness of the king, which took place in 1788, pre- 
sented a new excitement to the friends of the prince, who ex- 
pected in his exaltation to receive some reward for their devo- 
tion fo his interests. Mr. Sheridan was particularly active on 
this occasion. A special messenger was despatched to the con- 
tinent to bring home Mr. Fox, the great autocrat of the whigs. 
Mr. Burke was indefatigable in searching for precedents. These 
gentlemen contended that during the incapacity of the king, 
the heir apparent had as clear a right to exercise the power of 
sovereignty, asin the case of his majesty’s having undergone a 
watural demise. ‘This inconsiderate claim was advanced in z 
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formal speech by Mr. Fox. During the delivery of it, the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Pitt was seen to brighten with exultation, and 
no sooner did his adversary utter the adventurous Opinion just 
quoted, than he exclaimed with a strong emotion of triumph, 
“Pil wn-whig the gentleman for the rest of his life!’ And so 
indeed he did. It was at this period that Sheridan’s genius for 
negotiation led him into some secret arrangements with Lord 
Thurlow, which seriously embarrassed the leader of the party. 
Sheridan engaged that his lordship, in return for his co opera- 
tion with the whigs, should retain the office of lord chancellor ; 
a station which Mr. Fox had promised to Lord Loughborough. 
Sheridan spoke frequently while this subject was in agitation, 
but he acted a more important part in private, as the confiden- 
tial adviser of the prince, in every step that he took. When 
the brilliant prospects which were opened by this conjuncture 
of affairs were destroyed by the convalescence of the king, Sheri- 
| dan entered his own house with the news. Several of his fa- 
t mily connections, to whom places had been allotted in the new 
: arrangement, were in the parlour; but none of them had lost 
so much as the individual who came to destroy all their air-built 
castles. He announced the intelligence in his wonted manner, 
and said very cheerfully, as he filled a glass—* Let us all join in 
drinking his majesty’s speedy recovery.” 

Mr. Moore selects this as the happiest period of Sheridan’s 
life. By his talents in literature and polities, his influence with 
the prince, and the delicacy and judgment with which he had 
employed that influence in the trying crisis of the regency, he 
had attained a station which placed him in the first ranks of 
society. The disadvantages of birth were forgotten and all the 
barriers of reserve and pride were beaten down by the foree of 

genius. His home was such as a could boast; and when he 
iv was called from it, his vanity or his ambition was gratified by 
4 new and splendid triumphs. In the treasury of Drury Tshe 
he could yet find means to procure those gratifications which 
finally destroyed him. But he had reached the highest point 
in the pyramid of his life. Henceforth we find him “incessantly 
is seeking pleasure and constan'ly plunging into new difficulties ; 








A sometimes exhibiting a galety ‘of spirits amounting to boyish- 
Pe: ness, and in the next moment, a prey to the most distressing 
if melancholy ; in the forenoon bilking a coachman of his fare, and 


y in the evening, betting hundreds of guineas in the most desperate 


spirit of eambling. 
fe When “the French revolution broke out, Mr. Sheridan was 
ug earried away by the enthusiasm which that disastrous event dif- 
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fused through every class of society. His wiser friend, Mr. 
Burke, foresaw the evils which were in train, and strove to 
avert the storm. So strong was the abhorrence of this sagacious 
statesman in regard to every thing connected with that event, 
that he broke with Fox and Sheridan, openly declaring in the 
House of Commons, they were separated in politics forever. 
Mr. Moore thinks there was something of personal ill-will in 
these quarrels, as far as Sheridan was a party. He represents 
Sheridan as an object of Burke’s jealousy. Burke, in his opinion, 
‘could not give way to him without heart-burning and humilia- 
tion ;” ‘it was painful to his feelings of self-love and pride, to 
be supplanted,’ &c. These suppositions are altogether incon- 
sistent with the character of Burke, who was so wholly devoted 
to the public service, that he had no leisure for personal jealousies. 


He never sought office but as a means of promoting the public. 


good. We smile at the idea of Burke being supplanted by 
Sheridan, who never was more than the shadow of Fox. It is 


not unlikely that he plumed himself upon his intimacy with the. 


prince, and took some airs on the strength of it—for he had 
none of the humility of Mr. Burke in estimating his own im- 
portance, and Burke may have felt some contempt for his adula- 


tion at Buckingham house. Sheridan, with less ability and 
less industry than any of his illustrious associates, aspired to a. 


seat above them. 

In the year 1792, Mrs. Sheridan died, in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age. ‘*There has seldom, perhaps,” says Mr. 
Moore, “existed a finer combination of all those qualities that 
attract both eye and heart, than this accomplished and lovely 
person possessed. To judge by what we hear, it was impossible 
to see her without admiration, or to know her without love.”’ 

~The behaviour of Sheridan when the mutiny occurred at the 
Nore, showed a combination of good sense and good feeling 
which redounds highly to his credit. While the ministry were 
in doubt what steps were best adapted to the exigency, he 
went to Mr. Dundas and said, * My advice is, that you cut 
the buoys on the river, send Sir Charles Grey down to the 
coast, and set a price on Parker’s head. If the administration 
take this advice instantly, they will save the country—if not, 
they will lose it; and on their refusal, I will impeach them in 
the House of Commons this very evening.” His party were 
generally disposed to remain inactive in this alarming crisis, for 
the purpose of taking advantage of any unwise measure which 
NovEmMBER, 1825.—No. 283. 52 
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might be adopted. But Sheridan sunk the partizan in the patriot, 
and performed his duty. 

Mr. Moore’s account of the negotiations in 1811, in forming 
the regency, is curious and copious. It was a matter of great 
surprise in this country, that when the prince assumed the reins 
of government, he should have retained Mr. Percival in office, 
instead of bringing in some ef his old friends. The private 
details which are presented in this volume, show that this unex- 
pected arrangement was owing to the undermining influence of 
Sheridan, who employed the whole force of his shrewdness and 
ridicule, to divert the prince from calling Lords Grey and 
Grenville into the cabinet. In this he was seconded by the 
Queen, and ‘‘another royal personage;’’ and. Mr. Percival, 
with his eolleagues, was retained in the ministry. We find in 
these pages, a copy of a statement of the whole transaction, 
which Sheridan addressed to Lord Holland, in defence of his 
conduct. This is but one side of the subject, and is silent as to 
a material part of the writer’s conduct. Whatever were his 
motives, it was a death-blow to himself and his party. ‘‘In the 
ardour of undermining,” his biographer observes, ‘ he had 
earried the ground from beneath his own feet. In helping to 
disband his party, he had cashiered himself; and there remained 
to him now, for the residue of his days, but that frailest of all 
sublunary treasures, a prince’s friendship.” 

The last act in the career of poor Sheridan, is acknowledged 
by Mr. Moore, to be indefensible—a soft term for an act of 
gross turpitude. On the death of Mr. Percival, another effort 
was made to bring the whigs into office. To effect this desirable 
object it was necessary that the household should resign, and 
Lord Yarmouth communicated to Sheridan their intention to 
do so, in order that it might be conveyed to Lords Grey and 
Grenville. This was the only obstruction in the way. Sheridan, 
however, suppressed the information ; endeavoured to dissuade 
the vice-chamberlain from resigning; and when questioned by 
Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of the household to 
relinquish their places, he offered to bet five hundred guineas 
that there was no such step in contemplation. 

Sheridan’s conduct, in this instance, produced a beneficial - 
result towhis country ; since it resulted in the formation of Lord 
Liverpool’s ministry, which has been followed by that of Mr. 
Canning and his friends. 

His flagrant want of principle, and the scandalous sottishness 
in which he indulged, were now rapidly hastening the period of 
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his eventful career. His expensive habits had compelled him 
to part with all his interest in the theatre, which had long been 
a source of pleasure and emolument. After the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1812, he again tried his chance of election for 
the borough of Stafford, but without success. He was now 
excluded from his favourite pursuits: ‘‘ the two anchors by which 
he held in life were gone, and he was left a lonely and helpless 
wreck upon the waters.”” The prince regent offered to bring 
him into parliament, but his pride would not permit him to 
accept this badge of dependence; he preferred the alternative 
of arrests, to the humiliating exhibition of a violent whig in the 
livery of royalty. 

Such is Mr. Moore’s representation of this circumstance ; but 
there is another and more authentic version of this story, which 
convicts him, at least, of the offence of not using due diligence 
to ascertain the truth. In numberless satires and lampoons, the 
ingratitude of the Prince Regent, towards his boon companion 
and devoted champion, has been held up to ridicule and scorn. 
The following fact will go far to show, what we have vehe- 
mently suspected in reading Mr. Moore’s reproaches against the 
neglect of Sheridan’s wealthy and titled friends, that he had ar- 
rived at a pitch of self-abandonment, at which nothing could be 
done for him. It is a well-known fact that the Prince, instead 
of offering to bring him inte Parliament, adopted the more 
delicate course of furnishing him with the means of getting there 
in the same manner that other persons are introduced into that 
immaculate assembly. He sent to him, by Lord Moira, the 
sum of four thousand pounds, which was deposited in the hands 
of Mr. Cocker, who acted as Sheridan’s friend on the occasion. 
A treaty was accordingly opened with Mr. Attersol for a seat 
for Wootton Basset. Nothing was wanting but Sheridan’s pre- 
sence on the spot; yet on three successive evenings, after Ais 
wine, did he dismiss the carriage which had been prepared for 
him, postponing the journey until the next day. On the fourth 
day he abandoned the project altogether, aud applied the money, 
(nearly eighteen thousand dollars!) as he was at liberty to do 
by the terms of the donation, to his own uses. 

Misfortunes, we know, do not come singly. Sheridan’s diffi- 
culties now pressed upon him daily, in battalions. Books which 
had been presented to him by his friends, were transferred from 
his library to the pawnbroker’s; ‘‘ and even the precious por- 
trait of his first wife, by Reynolds, though not actually sold dur- 
ing his life, vanished away from his eyes into other hands.” 
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The last trial, that which a generous mind rarely survives, 
was yet to come. Arrested and confined to a spunging house, 
he was left for two or three days to retrace the events of his life, 
and to contrast his gloomy chamber with the princely halls where 
he was the light and ornament of the social circle, “ the observed 
of all observers.” He was liberated by Mr. Whitbread ; but his 
spirits were entirely broken, and disease came to finish what 
penury had commenced. Irregular living and harassing anx- 
ieties had destroyed his stomach. His powers of digestion grew 
daily worse, till he was at length unable to retain any subsist- 
ence ; *‘ while death was thus gaining fast on Sheridan, the cala- 
mities of his life were thickening round him also; nor did the 
last corner, in which he now lay down to die, afford him any 
asylum from the clamours of his legal pursuers. Writs and exe- 
cutions came in rapid succession, and bailiffs, at length, gained 
possession of his house. At this period, his friend, Mr. Rogers, 
on returning home in the evening, found the following afflicting 
note upon his table. 


* Saville Row. 

“‘T find things settled so that 150/. will remove all difficulty. 
{ am absolutely undone and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate 
for the plays successfully in the course of a week, when all shall 
be returned. * * * 

‘*« They are going to put the carpets out of the window, and 
break into Mrs.S.’s room and take me. For God’s sake let me 
see you. 

‘RBS? 


It being midnight when this note was received, nothing could 
then be done. Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Moore (the biographer) 
went to the house and found that the threatened arrest had not 
yet been put into execution. On the following morning, Mr. 
Moore was the bearer of the sum required, a moiety of which 
Lord Holland afterwards insisted on paying to Mr. Rogers. Mr. 
Sheridan’s estimate of the amount necessary to remove all diffi- 
eulty was not correct. The clamours of creditors increased. 
The dying man was at Jength arrested in his bed, and was about 
to be carried off, in his blankets, when the physician interfered ; 
and, by threatening the officer with the responsibility he must 
incur, if, as was but too probable, his prisoner should expire on 
the way, averted the outrage. 

The attention and sympathy of the public was now, for the 
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first time, awakened to the desolate situation of Sheridan, by an 
article that appeared in the Morning Post. ‘‘Oh! delay not,” 
said the writer, without naming the person to whom he alluded, 
“delay not to draw aside the curtain within which that proud 
spirit hides its sufferings.”? He then adds, with a striking antici- 
pation of what afterwards happened, “ prefer ministering in the 
chamber of sickness to mustering at 


‘ The splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse ;’ 


I say life and succour against Westminster Abbey and a fune- 
ral!” 

This article produced a general sensation, the effect of which 
was visible in the calls made at his door, and in the appearance 
of such names as the Duke of York, the Duke of Argyle, &c. on 
the cards. But it was now too late; the spirit that these un- 
availing tributes might once have comforted, was now fast losing 
the consciousness of every thing earthly but pain. 

Sheridan died on the 7th of July, ia the 65th year of his age. 
This sad conclusion of a brilliant career, fursishes, to use the 
words of the biographer, “a lesson as useful, in its warnings, as 
ever genius and its errors have bequeathed to mankind.” 

As a politician,“Sheridan vacillated between all parties, and 
was trusted by none; and his moral failings were too great and 
too obvious to be passed over without strong animadversion. 

Upon the whole, we recommend the book as one of the most 
useful and entertaining in that class of literature, which has ap- 
peared for some time. The author has dwelt too much on the 
dramatic and literary part of Sheridan’s history ; and his style is 
by far too figurative. It is so bedecked and bedizened. with 
flowers, that we sometimes forget we are perusing a veritable 


biography, and fancy we are wandering in the enchanted gardens 
ef poetry. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIG, 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Mr. O_pscHoo1, 

It has long been an obvious truth that a spirit of discontent 
is inherent in our nature. No man is satisfied with the measure 
of wealth or happiness which Providence has allotted to him, 
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but toils on to the end of life, to increase his stock. Do these 
remarks apply exclusively to the male part of the creation? 
Let us see if she, who is called the more meek and amiable 
portion, does not participate in the disease. 

There was.a time when the female mind was consigned to a 
state of darkness, unenlightened by a single ray of science; 
knowledge, beyond the mere elements of a primary school, 
was denied her; or, if by some accident she should surrepti- 
tiously obtain a branch of the forbidden fruit, she must enjoy 
her feast in secret: for she who would have the temerity to ex- 
hibit her acquirements in conversation, would become an object 
of ridicule or disgust. But this unhappy state of things has 
passed away; men have discovered that women can learn, and 
that they may learn, and they are now admitted to the benefits 
of mental cultivation. The father’s money is not now expended 
exclusively on the son; but the daughter receives a liberal 
share. Girls are now instructed in grammar, geography, his- 
tory, the modern languages, and some branches of the natural 
sciences, besides, the more elegant accomplishments. This capa- 
cious store does not satisfy their ambition. They would read 
Greek and Latin! why should we not? they ask. Do men 
fear that if we are allowed to read Homer and Virgil, we might 
leave them ingloriously behind, in the race for power? We 
are not raising a slander against our sisterhood; we have seen 
the demand of which we speak, in a late New York paper, and 
we are about to tell the fair petitioners, that their demand is ir- 

rational because these are sufficient reasons, why they may not 

learn the dead languages. It is not because there is any dread 
of their turning the world upisde down by a more highly culti- 
vated intellect, ‘but simply because the Greek and Latin tongues, 
would not do them any good. 

The writer of the proposition alluded to is sure that she can 
refute any pretended reasons in favour of the prohibition. Let 
her then try the following: 

What is the end of education? It is to qualify us to act with 
propriety the part assigned to us by Providence. The duties 
of individuals in a state of society, being very various, instruc- 
tion or knowledge, in the same kind and measure, is not neces- 
sary or proper to all. Refine the porter, and he will uo longer 
be willing to carry his load. (Teach your cook the art of draw- 
ing, and she will let the turkey burn whilst she is making pic- 
tures on the kitchen walls. 

Every thing animate and inanimate, has its proper place in 
‘the wise and beautiful order of created being; but in nothing 
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is it more obvious than in the different destination of man and 
woman ; moral duties they have in common, but in the applica- 
tion of the leading principles, their walk is distinetly separated. 

The superior strength of man declares that he is designed to 
wrestle with the world. Te meets the storm; he endures fa- 
tigue; he is not appalled by difficulties. Confine a boy to the 
nursery; train him as you will, you may render him effeminate, 
in some degree, but the active body and the enterprising mind 
will constantly proclaim the genus to which he belongs. Do- 
mestic life is not his theatre of action ; thither he retires for so- 
lace, amusement, and repose. Is this the character of woman ? 
Her form is slight and small: she is comparatively weak: she 
is timorous, sensitive, and affectionate : she is indeed patient in 
suffering, and has fortitude when exertion becomes necessary : 
but she shrinks from danger, and does not wilfully court its 
horrors. Is such a.being fitted to endure the rude shocks of 
public turmoil ? Can she confront the hourly gaze of the multi- 
tu‘le ?—Is she fitted to roam over the world: to contend for right 
and power? By no means; retirement is her element, domestic 
and social life is her proper sphere. 

If these things be so, if the native qualities of the sexes une- 
quivocally assign them to different posts; we then ask, ought 
they to be educatad in all respects alike ? Certainly not. We might 
as weil say, that the physician should be profoundly versed in 


law, or the mechanic understand Hebrew. In the duties ot 


daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, women are to be employed ; 
for the exercise of these employments they are to be qualified. 
To be able to discharge them with honour to themselves, and 
with usefulness to their connexions, is no mean attainment. 
Much, and careful training is indispensably necessary; but the 
experience of ages, in thousands of instances, has proved, that 
Greek and Latin may well be spared. What use could women 
make of Greek or Latin? what advantage would they confer 
upon them? They are not to be practitioners, of those arts 
which require a knowledge of terms borrowed from ancient writ- 
ers. Women are seldom professed authoresses, and even should 
they enjoy this rare distinction, the range of English literature 
is wide enough, to afford them every necessary aid, without 
exploring the libraries of Greece or Rome. These languages 
are not the medium of communication in this country, and ‘there- 
fore they are not necessary to enable either sex to understand, 
or to bear their part in conversation. Women are not employ- 
ad in the classical education of youth, but it may be alleged, that 
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some knowledge of the ancient languages would assist them in 
performing a duty which devolves upon them—the superintend- 
ence of the early education of their sons; and we are ready to 
admit that the labour of the mother would be somewhat relieved 
by an acquaintance with the lessons committed to her children. 
But this argument has less weight if it be considered, that by the 
mode of education which hes. of late become fashionable, the 
labour which properly belongs to the teacher, is most unjustifia- 
bly cast upon the parent; so that reform should begin in another 
quarter. Mothers—from whom we have ‘heard innumerable 
complaints of the grievance to which they are subjected—will 
readily perceive that we allude to the practice of requiring 
children to perform at home what ought to be done in the school, 

It is a fact, not admitting of dispute, that if the order which 
should be observed in a school. were strictly maintained, the 
pupils would there study their lessons with more advantage, than 
it can be done in the ease and freedom of home. Under the 
present system, the teacher has the comparatively pleasant task 
of merely listening to the recitation, while all the trouble of con- 
fining the careless child’s attention to its lesson is transferred.to 
the poor mother, who, without this addition, has sufficient occu- 
pation for her time. Besides, exercise being absolutely essen- 
tial to the health, particularly of children, they ought to be at 
leisure to take it in the intervals of school hours... These re- 
marks being applicable to boys at college, as well as to their 
juniors, whether girls or boys, we set aside the plea, on this 
score, for ladies learning Greek and Latin. The amateurs in the 
lore of the ancients have, indeed, excited our imaginations by 
the most florid accounts of the beauty and wisdom contained in 
their writings ; treasures which, they say, are not to be conveyed 
in translations. ‘They may probably be right, but prebably too 
the best of the works in question are well enough rendered to 
gratify the curiosity, or inform the minds of women. By the 
by, Mr. Editor, how many of our lawyers and physicians know 
any thing of these works in any other way? They tell us too, 
that we cannot obtain a just acquaintance with our own language, 
without a knowledge of these elegant originals; but whilst our 
hearts are enraptured in perusing the works of a thousand ac- 
complished authors in our own tongue, we think we fully com- 
prehend their meaning, and stop not to ask whether we should 
acquire any new ideas, were we acquainted with the roots from 
which their words are derived. 

Let it not be imagined that we are enemies to the language of 








Homer or Virgil, or even that we think lightly of their value. 
We commend, not only them, but the whole circle of science, 
to every man to whom they can be useful. We are merely 
contending, that they are not necessary to the fulfilment of a 
woman’s duties; nor would they add to the graces of her con- 
versation—consequently, they are not essential to her complete 
education. But suppose we admit the affirmative, we have still 
an unanswerable objection. Where, we ask, is the time in which 
a female could master the proposed object. She is sent to school 
at about eight years of age, and remains there till she is fourteen 
or fifteen. In these few years she is taught writing, grammar, 
geography, history, dancing, and various other things. In music 
and painting, she may continue her lessons somewhat longer. 
Is she pertect in any of these accomplishments? It is well known, 
that with even the best teachers, girls, when they leave their 
schools, are superficial in them all—except it be dancing—for 
this is an art so congenial to youth, that it requires no labour to 
acquire it. Instead then, of pursuing those studies at home, of 
which the foundation is but laid, she soon enters into the spirit 
of fashion; and company and dress leave her no hour for 
books: or if she should not be wholly absorbed, she must now 
give some time to employments that are peculiarly her province. 
She must learn to sew and keep house; for these mysteries, 
which, in the time of our grandmothers, constituted the summum 
bonum of a woman’s character, cannot be entirely neglected. 
They force themselves upon us, receive them with what mind 
we may. Now the young lady marries, and care rises upon 
eare. If, from that day, she can gratify a predominating inclina- 
tion, by stealing an hour to look over a book, it is because the 
inclination does predominate, that she redeems the time. Boys, 
who study the languages, remain at school several years beyond 
the period allowed to girls, yet the graduate, after all, is but an 
indifferent linguist: he is, indeed, but a tyro; and unless his 
subsequent pursuits should lead to an improvement of his stock, 
he soon loses the little he had gained. Knowledge is of so 
evanescent a nature, that unless it is kept in exercise, it disap- 
pears. Very few memories are so happy as to retain that which 
is not in daily use. Ask the merchant who has been but a few 
years engaged in the toils of the counting-house, if he can con- 
strue a page of his Greek Testament: he will answer in the 
negative. Perhaps these high-minded ladies with whom we are 
at issue, have indulged in some crude notions of a capacity todo 
what men have not been ableto perform. We are not amongst 
NovemBER, 1825.—-No. 283. 63 
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those who believe in the natural inferiority of our mental powers. 
An equal degree of cultivation, would probably prove, that 
there is no great inequality in this respect, between the sexes ; 
but we have shown that this test can never be applied to the 
extent necessary to decide the question. 

There always have been, and there are now existing, women, 
learned in the languages, ‘but they are one in ten thousand, 
enjoying advantages that fall to the lot of but few. They are 
unembarrassed with the cares of a family, either by the abun- 
dance of their wealth, or by the “ single state of blessedness” 
in which they have remained. Now, if a young lady has forti- 
tude to encounter the world’s scorn, and can resolve to put on 
that deprecated character, ** an old maid,” let her read Zenophon 
and Sallust; no one has a right to condemn her. But if she 
means to cast her lot with the common destiny ef women, let 
her labour to strengthen and embellish her mind by every species 
of knowledge within her reach. Let her learn the eternal dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong; let her heart be imbued 
with every Christian virtue ; let neatness, industry, and economy, 
be the attending graces of her person and her fireside ; then will 
she be an ornament to society—an help-meet for her husband— 
and “her children will rise up and call her blessed,” although 
she should never know a Latin word during her whole life. 

CoNSTANTIA. 


Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820. By Wititam 
WorpswortH. London, 1820. 


Mr. WorpDswor'tH, who pours fourth more intellect in song 
than almost any poet of his day, never fails to interest the 
heart on the side of virtuous principles. We have plenty of 
writers of poetry, but very few makers of poetry. Mr. Words- 
worth creates. His racy and sparkling products taste of the 
salient fountain rather than of the stagnant reservoir. They 
have the distinctness of originality, and exhibit that peculiar 
train of ideas which specific appearances in general nature, or 
local manners, generate in a mind of poetic susceptibility and 
inventive power. Perhaps there is no poet of the day, whose 
performances are more completely his own, more genuinely the 
fruit of observation and individual experience. We have some- 
times quarrelled with his affectation of extreme simplicity, the 
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vice of a former day, and of a class of writers whose genius has 
been in some measure sacrificed to it. But Mr. Wordsworth, 
who must struggle hard to be penurious with a treasury’so full, 
however well he may occasionally have simulated poverty, has, 
for the most part, been incapable of withholding his abundance. 
His fancy, from her rich dowry, has in general adorned his page 
with a remarkable plenitude of thought, and well-managed pro- 
fusion of imagery. 

These Sonnets have given us the more pleasure in the perusal, 
on account of the portraitures they present. ‘They are not de- 
scriptive of what every man sees or may see every day, but 
briug before us characteristic scenes which, while their remote- 
ness invests them with a certain romantic interest, have enough 
of resemblance to what is most familiar to us within our daily 
observation, to make them mix with our habitual thoughts, and 
find their way readily to our bosoms. Nor can we help re- 
marking that the manner in which these little poems have been 
suggested, has given them a freshness and fidelity of tact 
which greatly assists their effect. They have the flavour as 
well as the bloom of fruit just gathered. What is prepared in 
the closet with the doubie labour of recollection and description, 
is usually defective in that aceurate and felicitous representation 
which realizes and illumines remote objects—which catches and 
retains transitory and fading forms—which gives body and per- 
manence to accidental graces and evanescent glories. The living 
landscape should be taken while it is speaking to the fancy, and 
unfolding its moral. Mr. Wordsworth has caught this expres- 
sion and character with the eye and feeling of the poet, and has 
given it an utterance in most appropriate language. 

We wish, however, to see Mr. Wordsworth engaged in some 
more important and continuous exertion of his powers. It is 
rather too lounging for such a poet tu dissipate his resources in 
short and sportive exercises, to the neglect of all grand and 
adequate undertakings, in which the varied gifts of his mind 
might be collectively and momentously displayed. We are 
admirers of the Sonnet; but it is impossible to read through a 
volume of Sonnets without a sense of weariness. They will 
not admit of variety. Whatever difference there may be in 
the nature of the subjects, the manner of handling them must 
be the same. The necessity of keeping to one subject, con- 
tracting or extending it to a certain length, and then finally dis- 
missing it, shuts out all those great ari'fices for affecting the 
passions, inflaming the curiosity, and shaking the bosom by 
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alternation and transition, which belong to other more sustained 
and expanded efforts of poetry ; and though there is something 
in the simple texture of the versification with which Mr. 
Wordsworth has lately permitted himself to be engrossed— 
something in the extension of a single idea to the close of the 
composition, that may be soothing and reposing to the mind of 
the reader, that may relieve attention, and spare exertion—it 
comes far short of that standard of excellence. for which the 
Muse of our author is so fully prepared and qualified. For 
what it is, however, the specimen before us is excellent, and 
for the purpose of embodying and perpetuating the recollections 
of which our melodious traveller has made it the vehicle, and 
which have no other connexion than as succeeding one to the 
other, in the progress of a summer tour, no form of poetry could 
be better fitted. We will now lay before our readers an exam- 
ple or two in proof of what we have prepared him to expect; 
at the same time observing, that it is a-matter of some difficulty, 
from amongst so many well-executed pieces, to ground our 
selection on any exclusiveness of choice. We may almost take 
at random ; but we think the description of the scenery between 
Namur and Liege, a very happy and vigorous effusion. 


«« Scenery between Namur and Liege. 


‘‘ What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose ? 

Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 
War’s favourite play-ground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews? 

‘The Morn, that now along the silver Meuse 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bou.h whose mellow fruit bestrews 

The ripening corn beneath it. As mine a 

Turn from the fortified and threatening hill 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 

With its gray rocks, clustering in pensive shade, 
That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still.” (P. 5.) 


And again, in a similar strain of vivid, and, if the expression is 
not too strong, dramatic exhibition, follows the description of 
the passing scenery on the banks of the river Rhine, seen from 
the carriage, in its rapid flight. 
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‘Ina Carriage upon the Banks of the Rhine. 


‘* Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 

O’er the defrauded heart—while sweeping by, 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels: 
Backward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 

The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling rampart—and each tower sublime, 
And what the Dell unwillingly reveals 

Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees espied 
Near the bright River’s edge. Yet why repine? 
Pedestrian liberty shall yet be mine 

To muse, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze: 
Freedom which youth with eopious hand supplied, 
May in fit measure bless my later days. (P. 9.) 


It is but a little gem amidst this jewellery, but is too pretty 
and sparkling to be passed over; we shall, therefore, present to 
our readers the short tribute of the poet to the memorial of 
Aloys Reding, the brave and unfortunate captain-general of the 
Swiss forces, who unsuccessfully opposed the desolating march 
ef the troops under Buonaparte. 


“‘ MEMORIAL, 


“NEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 


‘DEM 
ANDENKEN 
MBINES FREUNDES 
ALOYS REDING 
MDCCCXVILM, 


‘«* Around a wild and woody hill 

A gravelled path-way treading, 

We reached a votive Store that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 


** Well judged the Friend who placed it there 
For silence and protection, 

And haply with.a finer care 

Of dutiful affection. 


«The Sun regards it from the West, 
Sinking in summer glory ; 

And, while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 
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the watch to seize the pathos which any crisis of nature develops 
ait to the pensive and moralizing mind. His dominion of language, 
ey his density of thought, and his warmth of imagination on these 
\@e occasions, place him at least on an equal height with any poet 
H of the present day. Whatever critics may coldly predicate of 
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“‘ And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 

Amid the grove to linger; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 

Touched by his golden finger.” (P. 15, 16.) 


“The Eclipse of the Sun” is a charming sample of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s peculiar exquisiteness of observation, always on 
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this writer, he has the arbitration of the heart in his favour. 





‘© The Eclipse of the Sun, 1821. 





‘High on her speculative Tower 
Stood Science waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure. 


< She ee - 


‘* Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

Thro’ regions fair as Paradise 

We gaily passed—till nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 
That checked the desultory range 

Of joy and sprightly thought. 


«* Where’er was dipped the toiling oa 
The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, tho’ of altered hue ; 

hi Mid recent coolness, such as falls 

At noon-tide from umbrageous walls 

That screen the morning dew. 


** No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 


k The sky an azure field displayed ; 
oy *T was sun-light sheathed and gently charmed. 
+, 3 Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 
of And as in slumber laid :— 
i ** Or something night and day between, 
aa Like moon-shine—but the hue was green; — 
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Still moon-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore, 
Where gazed the Peasant from his door, 
And on the mountain’s head. 


‘It tinged the Julian steeps—it lay 
Upon Lugano’s ample bay ; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 
To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 
Porlezza’s verdant lawn. 


‘*‘ But Fancy, with the speed of fire, 
Hath fled to Milan’s loftiest spire, 
And there alights ’mid that aerial host 
Of figures human and divine, 

White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 


«* Awe-stricken she beholds the array 

That guards the Temple night and day ; 

Angels she sees that might from heaven have flown ; 
And Virgin Saints—who not in vain 

Have striven by purity to gain 

The beatific crown ; 


‘‘ Far-stretching files concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each ;—the wings— 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height, 

All steeped in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eclipse ! 


‘Thus after Man had fallen, (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shared. 


«See! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun: 

The cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and Town and Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 
Their lustre re-assume ! 
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‘Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant lands we roam, 
Enquiring thoughts are turned to you ; 
Does a clear ether meet your eyes? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 
And mountains from your view? 
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‘*T ask in vain—and know far less 

If sickness, sorrow, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour : 

Sad blindness! but ordained to prove 

Our Faith in Heaven’s unfailing love 

And all-controlling Power.” (P. 41—45.) 
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We were exceedingly struck with the picturesque moralizing 
of the following sonnet, wherein the chimerical forms pourtrayed 
to the fancy in the summer-evening sky are described. The 
reflection springs so naturally out of the scenery, that it seems 
to be almost dictated by it to the heart of the poet. 
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“« Sky-prospect—from the plain of France. 


‘Lo! in the burning West, the craggy nape 
Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 

The Ark, her melancholy voyage done! 

Yon rampant Cloud mimics a Lion’s shape ; 
There—combats a huge Crocodile—agape 

A golden spear to swallow! and that brown 
And massy Grove, so near yon blazing Town, 
Stirs—and recedes—destruction to escape ! 
Yet all is harmless as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturbed repose, 
Silently disappears or quickly fades ;— 

; Meek Nature’s evening comment on the shows 
ee That for oblivion take their daily birth, 

Ht From all the fuming vanities of Earth !”’ 
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A Charles Wolfe. 

4A {The Kev. Charles Wolfe was born in 1791, and educated at Trinity College, 
at Dublin, where he distinguished himself by obtaining a scholarship, and 
* 4 other collegiate honours. He graduated in 1814, became a country cu- 
Ae rate, and died of a consumption in February, 1823. The memory of this 
re amiable and retiring man, would haye been confined, probably, to his 
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rishioners in Donoughmore, among whom the duties of his sacred profes- 
sion were honourably and usefully exerted, but for a passage in Captain 
Medwin’s “ Conversations” with Lord Byron, in which his lordship is re- 
presented as speaking in terms of high praise of the well-known ode on the 
burial of Sir John Moore. Immediately on the publication of this volume, 
the verses which hitherto had been admired by all, but claimed by none, 
found several contending parents. The Revy.John A. Russel has collected 
and published the “ Remains” of Mr. Wolfe, in two vols. and has success- 
fully vindicated the right of his deceased friend to this beautiful and im- 
pressive composition. As it has frequently. been printed with gross in- 
accuracy, we will preserve, in our Port Folio, an authentic copy, as it is 
given by Mr. Russel.] 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharg’d his farewell-shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s niet keaie, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 
Not in sheet or shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


Liglitly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for’ retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Charles Wolfe. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carv’d not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


[The following exquisitely tender effusions, to the beautiful Irish air e* 


** Gramachree,” are by the same author :] 


[f I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be. 


{t never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 





And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 





But when I speak, thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 


While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave, 
And I am now alone. 





I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 

An thinking too of thee. 
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Yet there was round thee such a dawn,: 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. 


—_—— 


{In the ensuing verses, Mr. Wolfe evinces thatthe difficult metre of the 
Lines on Sir John Moore, is adapted to the purposes of the sprightly, as 
well as the serious muse.] 

Oh! my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me; 

But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 
»Tis that that has undone me. ! 


I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me ; 

But the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 
Of my heart forever bereft me. 


1 might have forgotten that red, red lip, 
Yet, how from the thought to sever? 

But there was a smile from the sunshine within, 
And that smile I’ll remember forever. 


Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me; 

"Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step, that enchants me. 


Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted ; 

The feeling and mind that comes whispering forth, 
Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame had I lov’d that face, 
Ere my eye could twice explore her ; 

Yet, it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm—warm heart I adore her. 





Parody on the Ballad of Sir John Moore 


Not a sous had he got—not a guinea or note, 
And he look’d confoundedly flurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot 

And the landlady after him hurried. 


Charles Wolfe. 


We saw him again at dead of night, 
When home from the club returning ; 
Vie twigg’d the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas lamps, brilliantly burning. 


All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found him ; 

And he look’d like a gentleman taking a snooze, 
With his 2rarshal cloak around him. 


‘The Doctor’s as drunk as the d—l,”’ we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrow ; 


We rais’d him, and sigh’d at the thought, that his head 
Would confoundedly ache on the morrow. 


We bore him home, and we put him to bed, 
And we tola his wife and daughter, 

To give him next morning a couple of re« 
Herrings with soda water. 


Loudly they talk’d of his money that’s gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid him; 

But little he reck’d so they let him snore on, 
"Neath the counterpane, just as we laid him. 


We tuck’d him in, and hardly had done, 
When beneath the window calling, 

We heard the rough voice of a son-of-a-gun 
Of a watchman, “one o’clock,” bawling. 


Slowly and sadly we walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

A rush-light we placed on the cold hearth-stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory. 


—_——— 


Why Wives can make no Willis. 


Men dying make their wills, why cannot wives? 
Because wives have their wills during their lives. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


‘T'was one morning in winter, ’twas cold and unkind, 
And yellow the mists that darkened the sky, 

When a poor little boy whose rags shook in the wind, 
Cried with shivering voice, as my door he passed by— 


Sweep, sweep! 


Fast fell the snow on his hollow black cheek, 

Nature’s tears ’twas though chill for the wretched outcast, 
Spare and shrunk was his form which did hunger bespeak, 
Still his little white teeth chattered shrill in the blast— 


As he warmed by my hearth he told me his lot, 


Sweep, sweep! 


Though the blaze cheer’d his heart, yet he utter’d a sigh— 
His parents were gone, and no friend had he got, 
And misfortune had taught him each morning to. cry 


Sweep, sweep! 


Now manhood has blest him with better employ, 
And prosperity smiles on his kindlier state, 

_ But he never forgets when a poor little boy, 
And dark was his calling, and dark was his fate— 


Oh ye children of fortune, as cheerly the blaze 


Sweep, sweep ! 


Throws its radiance around your carpeted floor, 
Let it warm your good hearts, and your pity too raise, 
For those poor little negroes who cry past your door— 


Sweep, sweep! 
Post. 
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November, 1825. 


Marnge.—Several towns are candis 
Jates for the Seat of Government, 
which it is in contemplation to re- 
move from Portland. 

An address was delivered before 
the Portland Benevolent Society by 
William P. Fessenden, on the 19th 
ult. and,it appears, from the report 
of the Managers, that the Society has 
had it in its power to afford relief to 
many, who, though once.in good cir- 
cumstances, are now reduced to in- 
digence. Itis asingularcirgumstance. 


and one which evinces strikingly the 
vicissitudesto which all are liable, that 
some who were among the original 
subscribers to the institution, are now 
receiving the aid they once so libe- 
rally afforded to others. 

The town of Gardiner has more 
manufacturing establishments than 
any other in the state. The village 
is indebted for its flourishing condi- 
tion to the enterprise and munificence 
of Robert H. Gardiner, who has a de- 
lightfu! residence about a mile from 
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it. The Gardiner Lyceum isa flour- 
ishing institution, whase object is to 
instruct pupils in all the sciences, 
with a particular application to the 
arts. 

New-Hampsaire.— Dartmouth Col- 
leze—Whole number of students, 
277 ; medical students, 103 ; seniors, 
35; juniors, 42; sophomores, 51; 
freshmen, 46. Necessary expenses, 
annually, are estimated at $102. 

At Nashua village a company has 
recently commenced the erection of 
a large woollen manufactory. During 
the present season, there have been 
completed a canal and embankments 
for nearly a mile; a factory building 
155 feet by 48; a dye-house 150 by 
48; a wood-house and machine-shop 
150 by 30; 20 tenements for dwelling- 
houses, several out-houses, and a 
handsome bridge across the Nashua 
of 105 feet. This factory will be un- 
der the management of Mr. Haven, 
who calculates on turning out of hand 
500 yards of woollen cloth per day, 
when it is in full operation. 

The Winnipissiogee Canal Compa- 
ny has been organized, and the stock 
is probably ready for subscription. 
Six hundred thousand dollars is the 
amount to be subscribed for, in shares 
of one hundred dollars each. Should 
the canal ever be constructed, it is 
the opinion of the best informed per- 
sons, that a water communication will 
finally be effected between this har- 
bour and Connecticut river, and per- 
haps, even with Lake Champlain: in 
this event, Boston will retain perma- 
nently the valuable trade which is 
every year departing, and which, so 
soon as the obstructions in the Con- 
necticut are removed, she will find 
too late has fled forever. 

The Old Man of the Mountain.— 
The profile on one of the Franconia 
Mountains, bearing this name, is one 
of the most remarkable objects we 
ever witnessed. The north-east face 
of the mountain rises perpendicularly 
to the height of about 1,000 feet, pre- 
senting the appearance of a smooth 
wall; atthe very summit of the mouwn- 
‘ain, a large vock, apparently of seve- 
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ral tons weight, projects into the air, 
which is fashioned into a very happy 
resemblance of the human face: the 
forehead and chin are perfectly defin- 
ed—the mouth seems opened as in 
the act of speaking, and the nose is a 
fine Roman. 

Massacuvusetts.—Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, the writer of the letters from 
Greece, is a native of Boston He 
graduated at Brown University in 
1821, completed his professional edu- 
cation at the Medical Scheol in Bos- 
ton, and soon after receiving his de- 


. gree of M. D., embarked for Greece. 


He is about 24 years of age, and was 
always remarkable for spirit, inde- 
pendence, and enterprise, as well as 
intelligence. 

It appears by a communication in 
one of the papers, that the Suspen- 
sion Rail-Way, which is said to have 
been invented in England, is on the 
same plan as that invented by Col. 
Henry Sargent, of Boston, as long age 
as 1804, at which time Col. S. made 
an affidavit of his invention before a 
Justice of the Peace, and for which 
he has since obtained a patent. 

In the University of Harvard, the 
metaphysicks of Locke are giving 
place to the writings of the Scottish 
philosopher Dr. Thomas Brown ; the 
mathematics of Webberare laidaside 
for the works of Lacroix, Bezout, and 
others; and the Natural Philosophy 
of Enfield, which has so long been 
used, bas been supplanted by a cem- 
plete and judicioustreatise, compiled 
from various authors, by the learned 
Professor of Mathematics ard Naturat 
Philosophy in that institution, 

Amherst College.—The whole num- 
ber of Students is 152; viz. Seniors, 
33; Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 45 ; 
and Freshmen, 50. The,course of 
studies at Amherst appearsto be simi- 
lar to that of the other New-England 
Colleges, but more nearly allied to 
that of Yale. : 

The ship Swirt has recently arrived 
at Nantucket, from the Sandwich 
Islands, with 3000 barrels ofoil, the 
largest cargo eyer imported into the 
United States. 








The paper mills of. the Messrs. 
Ames, in Springfield, are said to be 
more extensive than any in the coun- 
try. There are 12 engines in opera- 
tion, and more than 100 girls, besides 
the requisite number of men and 
boys. 

Massachusetts and New-Hampshire 
are the only States whose constitu- 
tions make provision for religious es- 
tablishments In this State, the Le- 
gislature is enjoined to require the 
several towns and parishes to make 
adequate provision, at their own ex- 
pense, for the support and mainte- 
nance of protestant ministers of the 
gospel. 

The island of Nantucket, the seat 
of the whale fishery, is 15 miles long, 
and contains about 50 square miles. 
The soil is light and sandy, but in 
some parts rich and productive, par- 
ticularly inhay. The inhabitants are 
principally of the denomination of 
Friends, and they hold the land in 
common—all their cows feed toge- 
ther in one herd, and all their sheep in 
one pasture. The men are generally 
robust, enterprising seamen, exten- 
sively engaged in the whale fishery 
and are as skilful and adventurous 
as any inthe world. The population 
in 1820 was 7,266, 

By arecent statement it appears 
that the State has, during the last 
year, derived an increase of $10,055 
52 cents from the labour of the con- 
victs in the State prison, over the ex- 
penses of the establishment. 

A lead mine has been lately discov- 
ered in the town of Leverett, 4 miles 
east of Connecticut river, which, from 
the extent and width of the vein on 
the surface of the ground, together 
with its peculiar richness, is expected 
tolead to something valuable beneath. 

Broadcloth manufactured by Tho- 
mas Bottourly, of Leicester, which 
obtained the premium at the last 
Worcester exhibition, has been sold 
at Boston at $12 per yard by the 
piece. It is said to be superior to 


any other American cloth which has 
been sold in that city. 
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The Rev. Dr. Dana, of Ipswich, de- 
livered a discourse on the 6th instant, 
it being the 60th anniversary of his 
ordination. This veneraable divine 
is in his 83d year, and was graduated 
at Cambridge in 1760. 

Fifty-five Indian arrow-heads, made 
of flint, were dug up in one of the 
streets of Salem last week. 

In the introduction of printing into 
this country, Massachusetts claims 
precedence over all the other States. 
It was established at Cambridge by 
the agency of the Rev. Jesse Glover, 
for the benefit of Harvard College, 
and was first introduced into Boston, 
in 1675. The first newspaper was 
issued in Boston, in 1704, under the 
title of the Boston News-Letter. 

ConnecticuT.—Yale College has 
been especially distinguished for the 
extraordinary number of American 
poets and divines who have been 
educated within her walls. Among 
the poets we find the names of Wil- 
liam Livingston, Dwight. Humphreys, 
Trumbull, (the author of McFingal,) 
Barlow, Hillhouse, and Percival ; and 
among the divinesare the well-known 
names of Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy, 
Smalley, West, Emmons, Lathrop, 
Livingston, and Dwight. Fifteen of 
the Alumni have received honorary 
degrees of D.D. or LL.D. from fo- 
reign Universities, of which seven 
were conferred by the University of 
Oxford, five by the University of 
Edinburgh, two by the University of 
Aberdeen, and one by the University 
at Utrecht. 

The canal from Farmington to 
New-Haven is advancing rapidly. 
Only about 16 miles of the whole line 
from Massachusetts to New-Haven 
remain to be contracted for, which, 
it is probable, will be put into con- 
tract early in the ensuing Spring. 

Litchfield County is the principal 
seat of the iron manufacture. The 
whole number of forges in the State 
is 48, of which 39 are in this county. 
In 1818, there were 67 cotton facto- 
ries, of which 22 were in Windham 
Connty. The great body of the State 
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is excellent land, fitted for all the 
purposes of agriculture. 

A cavern was recently discovered 
in the town of Granby, directly under 
the place where a large tree had 
been turned up. In the inside two 
human statues were discovered, cut 
either in the wood or the earth.— 
“1760” was engraved in one or two 
places, and several articles were 
found, which had the appearance of 
having been there many years. 

Ruaove-Istanp—- has no writtenCon- 
stitution, and differs in this respect 
from all the other States. She is 
governed by the Charter of Charles 
2d, the provisions of which are so 
liberal, that little inconvenience has 
been hitherto experienced from the 
want of a Constitution. All the ex- 
ecutive officers are annually elected. 
From the year 1775, to the present 
time, a period of 50 years, she has had 
but 10 different Governors, one of 
whom was annually re-elected for 
sixteen years. 

The population in 1755, was about 
40,000; the present population is 
about 85,000, having little more than 
doubled in 70 years. 

Newport is situated in the south- 
west extremity of the island of Rhode- 
Island, 50 miles south of Providence. 
Its harbour is one of the finest in the 
world, being safe and easy of access, 
sufficiently capacious to contain 
whole fleets, and deep enough for 
vessels of the largest burden. It is 
defended by Fort Wolcott, and two 
other forts, called Fort Adams and 
Fort Green. ‘The site of the town is 
a beautiful declivity, which rises gra- 
dually from the harbour, presenting 
a fine view on the approach from the 
water. The beauty of its situation 
and the salubrity of its climate have 
made it a place of fashionable resort 
from the Southern States in the Sum- 
mer months. It was formerly very 
flourishing, and before the Revolu- 
tion, was the fourth commercial town 
in the country. There is, probably, 
no fish-market in the world which 
affords a greater variety. 


Vermont.— Burlington, the prix. 
cipal town in this State, is one of the 
most beautiful villages in New-Eng- 
land. It stands on a bay of the same 
name, isa port of entry, and has a 
population of about 2,500. The 
houses are painted white, and the 
general impression made by its ap- 
pearance is highly favourable and 
agreeable. It is worth a journey 
across the Green Mountains to see 
the grand views which they present. 
There is a succession of mountains, 
1, 2, 3, and 4,000 feet high; not here 
and there a single peak, but a vast 
billowy ocean, swelled into innume- 
rable pointed waves and bold ridges, 
and scooped into deep hollows. 

The tract of country now called 
Vermont was settled at a much later 
period than any of the eastern states. 
The history of the disputes between 
this State and New-Hampshire and 
New-York, is one of considerable in- 
terest. ‘The question was in relation 
to the claims of New-York to the 
whole territory; which being re- 
ferred to the English Crown, was de- 
cided in favour of New-York, and 
the officers of justice were order- 
ed to enforce the claims. The set- 
tlers opposed the officers with vio- 
lence, and every man’s arm em 
nerved for resistance, they associate 
together in their towns in defence of 
each other. The militia of the neigh- 
bouring part of New-York, were call- 
ed out to enforce the laws, but such 
was the resolute character of the in- 
habitants, that nothing effectual was 
done. Foremost among the Vermont- 
ers stood Ethan Allen, one of the most 
extraordinary characters of the age, 
a bold and determined man, without 
mental cultivation, but with great 
natural powers. Under his guidance 
and counsel they resolved to main- 
tain what they conceived to be their 
rights, at the risk of being treated as 
outlaws. This state of things conti- 
nued until the battle of Lexington— 
New-York endeavouring to enforce 
its jurisdiction, and Vermont strenu- 
ously resisting it. During the whole 











revolutionary war, the people of Ver- 
mont, though contending in favour of 
the general cause, were placed, as 
regarded their civil government, in 
an embarrassing situation ; and when 
the peace of 1785 took place, she 
was completely a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State. In 1789, after a dis- 
pute of 26 years, an amicable arrange- 
ment was effected, and, in 1791, Ver- 
mont became one of “ the United 
States.” 

New-Yorx.—Application will be 
made to the next Legislature for the 
incorporation of a company to trans- 
port goods and passengers on the 
Hudson river and western Canals, 
with a capital of $250,000, to be fixed 
at Albany; also to erect anew town, 
to be attached to Genesee county; 
and to incorporate the village of Sa- 
ratoga Springs. 

The great match race between the 
Flirtilla of Virginia, and the Ariel of 
New-York, for forty thousand dollars, 
was run over the Union course, Long- 
Island, and wen by the former. 

4th Nov. The citizens of New-York 
eelebrated the completion of the ca- 
nal by which the Great Lakes of the 
north and west are united with the 
ocean, by every variety of pageantry; 
from the most dignified and impres- 
sive, tothe mostabsurd. The instant 
the fleet commenced its voyage from 
the head of the canal was marked 
by the discharge of a cannon, and 
the signal was conveyed to New-York 
by guns stationed at proper points. 
Its arrival in the New-York waters 
was greeted by discharges of cannon, 
the waving of banners, &c. A com- 
mittee of the corporation repaired 
on board the boat which bore the 
Governor’s flag with the congratula- 
tions of the city on the achievement 
of this noble enterprise. At 9 o’clock 
in the morning the whole fleet, 
amounting to 21 steamboats, 1 reve- 
nue cutter, a ship, and a pilot boat, 
in a line 100 yards apart, proceeded 
downthe bay. While the command- 
er was signaling the various vessels, 
and they were manceuvering about to 
take their stations, the spectacle was 
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beautiful beyond measure. Long be- 
fore this time, however, the city had 
been pouring forth its thousands and 
tens of thousands; Castle Garden, the 
Battery, every avenue to the water, 
wa thronged to a complete crowd, 
The ships and vessels in the harbour 
were filled, even to their rigging and 
round tops. The movements in 
forming the order of the aquatic pro- 
cession, gave opportunity to all to 
observe the several vessels in every 
situation. 

At Sandy Hook they united the 
waters of Lake Erie with the Atlan- 
tic, by pouring forth the contents of 
a keg which had been filled from the 
lake. To add to the absurdity of this 
part of the ceremony, Dr. Mitchell 
rendered it still more ridiculous by a 
speech, and by pouring into the ocean 
the contents of several vials, which, 
he said, contained the waters of the 
sacred Ganges, the Elbe, &c. The 
nautical procession returned at 4 
o’clock, when the Corporation land- 
ed and a procession was formed. 

The recent census of the village of 
Utica gives a population of 5,040; 
2,643 males, ind: 2,397 females. Many 
new and elegant buildings have been 
erected, pavements have been ex- 
tended, and the whole appearance of 
the town greatly improved. 

Skaneateles and Susguehannah Ca- 
nal.—This route from the grand canal 
at Jordan, by way of the Skaneateles 
Lake, to a branch of the Susquehan- 
nah at Homer, has been surveyed and 
found practicable, both on account of 
an abundant supply of water on the 
summit level and the general features 
of the country. The distance from 
Jordan to Homer is 34 miles, and of 
this about 14 miles will require exca- 
vation, the remainder being already 
navigable. This canal will opena 
direct trade of salt and plaster to the 
South, and also a northern market for 
coal, iron castings, &c. 

List of Steam Boats plying between 
Albany and New-York.—- Chancellor 
Keat, Richmond, Constellation, Con- 
stitution, Chief Justice Marshail, 
New-London, Olive Branch, William 
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Penn, Henry Eckford, Sun, Swift- 
sure, Safety Barge. 
New-Jensex.—The Constitution of 
New-Jersey is one of the oldest in the 
Union. It was adopted July 2d 1776, 
previous to thé Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and no alteration has since 
been made, but substituting the word 
“State” for “Colony.” It is remark- 
ably brief, and its provisions few. 
The Governor is chosen annually by 
the Legislature, and .is, ex-officio, 
President of the Council. He is, al- 


_so, Chancellor of the State, and forms, 


with the Council, a court of Appeals 
in all cases of law. 

The principal manufacture in the 
state is iron, of which large quanti- 
ties are made. The ore is found in 
immense quantities among the moun- 
tains in the northern parts, and in the 
county of Morris there are seven rich 
iron mines. 

By the report of the State Treasu- 
rer, it appears that the financial con- 
cerns of the state are ina flourishing 
condition. The balance in the trea- 
sury amounts to $118,561.45, besides 
$10,000 in 4 1-2 per cent stock. 

Within the Synod of New-Jersey, 
there are five Presbyteries and 109 
Congregations. The Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton is flourishing, 
and has upwards of 100 students. 

The present amount of the school 
fund of this state is $200,000. The 
principal part of the sum is invested 
in stock which bears interest. 

PenNsYLVANIA.—Returns have been 
made from all the counties in the 
state, from which it appears that the 
question for a convention to amend 
the constitution, has been negatived 
by a large majority— 

For aconvention, - - 44,474 
59,884 
Majority against a convention, 15,410 
The whole number of votes polled 
was 104,358, being 50,000 less than 
‘were given at the election for Gov- 
ernor, in 1823. 

The imports of the city of Phila- 
delphia have increased only $20,768 
in the last three years—whereas the 


Against it, 
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exports have increased $1,741,969 
in the same period, being $8,765,987 
in 1822, and $10,507,956 in 1825. 
The outstanding registered tonnage 
in 1822, was 54,612; in 1825, it is 
59,572, an increase of 4960 tons. 
The impost in 1822 was $3,646,425 ; 
in 1824, $4,302,797. This year it 
amounts to $5,234,993: an increase 
of nearly two millions in three years. 

The banks of the Delaware, the 
Schuylkill, the Brandywine, with 
all their tributary streams in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, are 
planting with manufactories of cot- 
ton, and woollen, fur, lumber, iron, 
grain, and the various other staples 
of the country; and the environs of 
the city are literally enlivened by the 
music of shuttles, the music of do- 
mestic employment, public wealth, 
individual and national indepen- 
dence. 

Upwards of forty courses of lec- 
tures on Medical, Philosophieal, and 
other scientific subjects, will be de- 
livered in Philadelphia in the course 
of the present winter. Many of these 
are delivered in public institutions, 
viz: University of Pennsylvania, Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Anatomical 
Kooms, Coilege of Pharmacy, Frank- 
lin Institute, etc. 

1122 children are educated in 
Bucks county, at the public expense. 

22 vessels have been lost at sea, 
within a few months past, belonging 
to the port of Philadelphia 

Dretaware.— Wilmington, the larg- 
est town in the state, is situated be- 
tween Brandywine and Christiana 
creeks, about a mile above their con- 
fluence. The principal part of the 
town is regularly laid out on the 
south-west side of a hill, which rises 
109 feet above the tide. On the north- 
east side of the same hill, at a village 
on the Brandywine, is the finest col- 
lection of flour mills in the United 
States. The Christiana admits ves- 
sels drawing 14 feet of water to the 
town, and those drawing 8 feet can 
ascend eight miles further. The 
Brandywine has seven feet of wates 
to the mills, 











Marrtann.—The following is a 
statement of the quantity of goods 
sold by one house in Baltimore, in 
the space of five weeks, and all of 
their own importations: 355,200 
yards of cotton goods, 37,900 do. 
linen do. 104,040 cotton and muslin 
handkerchiefs, 4,800 cotton shawls, 
47,600 yards flannels and bockings, 
28,200 do. bombazeens, silk cassians 
and tartans, 4,870 do. toilinets and 
swansdowns, 5,950 woollen shawls, 
48,600 spools of cotton, 1,400 cotton 
counterpanes, 1,580 pair blankets, 
4,800 do. leather gloves, 490 yards 
superfine cloths, sold above $10 per 
yard, 740 do, do. do. 8 do. 1,865 do. 
do. do. 6 do. 1,200 do. do. do. 4,50 
do. 1,861 do. do, do. 3 do. 7,600 do 
Gassimeres, average 2,50 do. Besides 
a large amount of other goods too va- 
rious to enumerate. If any thing 
were wanting to show the improve- 
ment of business in Baltimore, we 
think this will be conclusive. 

Vireinra.—The name Virginia was 
originally given to the whole extent 
of country which now composes the 
13 old states It was bestowed by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, upon that part 
of North-America which he attempt- 
ed to colonize, in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth. The first effectual settle- 
ment made within the limits of the 
present State, took place in April, 
1607; and this was the first perma- 
nent settlement effected by the Eng- 
lish in North-America. The colony 
at James Town experienced great 
hardships, and it was owing chiefly 
to the great exertions and talents of 
Captain John Smith, one of the most 
distinguished persons connected with 
the early history of the country, that 
the colony was preserved. ‘The in- 
cident which occurred in relation to 
Pocahontas, the celebrated daughter 
of the principal Indian chief, Powha- 
tan, has given to the life of Captain 
Smith the attractions of romance. 
While on an exploring journey, in 
search of provisions, he was taken 
prisoner by a large party of Indians, 
who determined to put him to death. 
His head was placed upon a stone, 
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and the savages were about to beat 
out his brains with clubs, when Po- 
cahontas, after in vain imploring mer- 
cy for him, rushed forward, and, rest- 
ing her head upon that of the captive, 
and clasping his body in her arms, 
appeared determined to share his 
fate The Indians relented, and soon 
afterwards permitted Smith to return 
home. Two years afterwards, when 
the Indians had plotted the destruc. 
tion of the colony, Pocahontas, faith- 
ful to the attachments she had formed. 
disclosed the plan to the English, and 
the Indians, finding them on their 
guard, abandoned the project. 

Mr. William Wilson, of Berkley 
county, has presentedt he sum of 
2,500 dollars to the Presbytery of 
the state, the interest of which is to 
be appropriated to the education of 
indigent young men for the ministry. 

Of the 123 students in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 108 are from Virginia, 
4 from Maryland, 3 from Louisiana, 
2 from Kentucky, 1 from Georgia, 1 
from Pennsylvania, 1 from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 1 from E.ngland.- 
There have been four expulsions, 
and 1 death. 

A meeting of citizens took place 
at Albemarle, on Saturday, the 19th 
inst to consider the best mode of 
opening and making navigable the 
river Rivenna. 

Mr. John Dulty, in boring for sal€ 
water, near Wheeling, has penetrat- 
ed upwards of 9/0 feet. 

Norra-Carotina.—There was & 
slight fall of snow at Raleigh, on the 
18th ult. an extraordinary circum- 
stance so early in the season. 

A gentleman in Iredell county had 
in his field, this season, one cotton 
stalk, having on it the extraordin 
number of 110 healthy balls, whic 
all promised to open well, and yield 
excellent cotton. 

A part of the mail which has been 
missing one year and seven months, 
between Newbern and Fayetteville, 
has arrived at the former place safe; 
it contained a considerable amount of 
money. It was found laid away smug. 
ly in a post-office on the royte , 
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The Cape Fear River has not been 
so low for seven years past, as during 
the present year. The steamboat 
North-Carolina, the only one in ope- 
tation during this summer, was not 
able to reach the town of Fayetteville 
for the last several months, and her 
cargoes were carried up half the dis- 
tance from Wilmington by lighters. 
The merchants have been conse- 
quently put to great inconvenience. 


The Commissioners appointed to 
pay to the Indians the sum appropri- 
ated by the last legislature, for cer- 
tain reservations of land in the coun- 
ty of Haywood, and to receive the 
releases from the Indians, have re- 
ported to the Governor the success- 
ful termination of that business. The 
amount paid by them to the Indians 
was 19,910 dollars. 


A gold mine has been lately dis- 
covered three miles above the nar- 
rows of the Yadkin, where persons 
find from 2to 4 pennyweights per 
day. A company has been formed 
to obtain a small steam engine from 
Philadelphia, to work one of the 
mines, and they design entering into 
the business with system and skill. 
Mr. Rothe, a practical miner, from the 
mines of Saxony, has lately been in- 
vestigating the gold region, and he 
accords perfectly in the opinion of 
Professor Olmsted, of Chapel Hill, 


that the mines are extensive and va- . 


juable. 


Cotton, at Fayetteville, is selling 
at 12 to 12} cents, and the price is 
improving. 

Sovru-Carotriwa,—A company has 
been formed in the city of New-York, 
to establish iron works on a large 
scale in this state, with a view of 
manufacturing iron for the northern 
market. Extensive purchases have 
been made on Broad River, where 
the principal works will be located. 
The iron can be transported to 
Charleston by boats descending 
Broad River, passing through four 
canals, on which there are 26 locks. 
The falls passed by these locks, 
amount to 302-feet. 


On Tuesday, the Ist instant, the 
Cincinnati and American Revolution 
Societies went in procession to St. 
Phillip’s Church, Charleston, where, 
after divine service, a funeral eulogi 
um was pronounced by Major Alex. 
ander Garden, in honour of the late 
Gen. Pinckney. 

On the Island of Edisto there were 
planted 4085 acres of cotton, from 
which 1089 bales were made, being 
about 80 Ibs. per acre. On John’s 
Island, 4909 acres planted, and 964 
bales made—and on Wadmalaw, 2555 
acres were planted, and 434 bales 
made—averaging about 59 Ibs. per 
acre of each Island. On Slans and Bear 
Islands, 189 bales were made by the 
inhabitants of Kdisto—last year 371. 

Misstssive1 -In Woodville, a duet 
was lately fought between Judge 
Childs, and General Jour. The for- 
mer was shot in the head, and not 
materially injured, He was armed 
with a double barrel gun, the Gene- 
ral with a rifle. 

Towards the close of October, the 
yellow fever had obtained a high de- 
gree of virulence, and the disease 
had assumed that character when the 
skill of physicians, and even the 
power of medicines, are placed at 
defiance. Vhe unhappy victim when 
he feels the po'senous fever burning 
in his veins, loses all hope: he is in- 
deed an unhappy victim, for his doom 
is irrecoverable—the monster is se 
cure of his prey. 


Tennesser.—The climate of Ten 
nessee is generally healthy. Snow 
falls seldom, and does not lie long. 
Cumberiand River has been frozen 
but three times since the settlement. 
of the country. 


The town of Nashville was first 
setiled in 1780, by a small colony of 
about 40 families, under the direction 
of James Robertson. Their nearest 
white neighbours were the inhabit- 
ants of Kentucky, and between them 
was a wilderness of 200 miles. 


Murfreesborough was made the 
seat of government in 1817. It is 32 
miles south-east of Nashville, in‘the 











midst of alevel and very fertile coun- 
try. No person who denies the being 
of God, or a future state of rewards 
and punishments, can hold any office 
in the civil department of the state. 

Kentrucxy.—The whole of this 
state, below the mountains, rests on 
an immense bed of limestone, about 
8 feet from the surface. There are 
every where apertures on this lime- 
stone, through which the waters of 
the rivers sink into the earth. For 
this reason, the large rivers are more 
diminished during the dry season 
than those of any part of the United 
States, and the small streams entire- 
ly disappear. The banks of the rivers 
are natural curiosities, the streams 
having generally worn very deep 
channels in the calcareous rocks over 
which they flow. The precipices 
formed by Kentucky river, are in 
many places awfully sublime, pre- 
senting perpendicular banks of 300 
feet of solid lime-stone. 

On the 3d ult. the old and new 
Court of Appeals, for the State of 
Kentucky, met at Frankfort and open- 
ed their sessions—the one in achurch 
and the other in a seminary, about 
fifty yards apart. The old court 
seems to be the most popular, and 
as the people have, at the recent 
election, shown their partiality for it 
in a pretty decided manner, it pro- 
eeeds with much confidence and en- 
ergy. A rule was entered up, to be 
served on the clerk of the new Court, 
requiring him to deliver the records, 
&c. Inthe meantime the new Court 
continues its session, though slender- 
ly attended, and goes on hearing ar- 
guments, deciding causes, &c., with 
a great deal of sang froid. The Le- 
gislature is about opening its session, 
and it may be presumed that this 
disgraceful state of things will be 
terminated. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, of this state, 
lately deceased, has provided in her 
will for the emancipation of all her 
slaves, about 40 in number, and left 
50,000 dollars to the College at Dan- 
ville. 

The great match race for 2000 
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dollars,: between the celebrated 
horses Stockholderand Paragon, was 
won by the former—the first heat by 
about 30 yards, the 2d heat by 150. 
The first heat was run in 8 minutes, 
11 seconds—distance four miles. 

Lexington, the largest and wealthi- 
est town in the state, is delightfully 
situated about 25 miles southeast of 
Frankfort, in a beautiful valley on 
Town Fork, a small stream which 
falls into the south branch of Elkhorn 
river. It is regularly laid out, and 
contains numerous and extensive 
manufacturing establishments. The 
growth of the town has been exceed- 
ingly rapid in 1797, it contained 
only about 50 houses, and the best 
farmers lived in log cabins. It is 
now a large and beautiful place, co- 
vered with stately and elegant build- 
ings. The surrounding country is 
much admired forthe beauty of its 
scenery, and is adorned with more 
than 50 country seats. 

The managers of the Louisville 
Health Lottery have employed an 
engineer to make the necessary sur- 
veys, plats, and estimates, prepara- 
tory to draining the ponds in Louis- 
ville and its neighbourhood. The 
agent of the lotteries has already 
paid over the sum of 760 dollars, and 
an equal sum will be paid when the 
drawing of the 2d class is completed. 

Kentucky became a separate state 
in 1790, and was admitted into the 
union in 1792. Her present consti- 
tution was framed in 1790, and amend- 
ed by a convention in 1799. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Se- 
nators are chosen by districts, and 
hold their seats for the term of four 
years, asin the state of New-York. 
The Representatives are chosen an- 
nually by counties, and cannot exceed 
100 in number. The Governor is 
chosen by the people for the term 
of four years, oul is ineligible for the 
subsequent 7 years. Hehasa quali- 
fied negative on bills; but a majority 
of both houses may pass bills which 
he has returned. He has the right 
of making nominations, which must 
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be confirmed by the Senate, and the 
power of granting pardons. 

Frankfort, the seat of government, 
is regularly laid out, on the east side 
of Kentucky river, 60 miles above its 
confluence with the Ohio. The site 
of the town is a semi-circular alluvial 
plain, from 150 to 200 feet lower than 
the table land in its rear. The river 
is about 80 yards wide, and after 
heavy rains, frequently rises 60 feet. 
Steamboats of 300 tons come up the 
river as far as this place when the 
water is high, and most of the foreign 
goods consumed in Kentucky are 
landed here, or at Louisville. 

Ouro,—The Weavil has caused 
great destruction among the wheat 
crops in different parts of this state. 

The Centreville Emporium states, 
that the crops in that part of the state 
are abundant; that no part of the 
country exceeds it in healthiness, 
there having been but 5 or 6 deaths 
in the place, containing 300 inhabit- 
ants, during the whole year. Wheat 
is 25 cents, and oats and corn are 8 
to 10 cents per bushel. From 100 
to 120 wagons have recently passed 
through the village, each accompani- 
ed by 4, 5, or 6 persons, all emigrat- 
ing tothe west. The editor calcu- 
Jates on an increase of population 
this year of 25 per cent. 

The county of Adams contains 
251,214 acres of land, the value of 
which is estimated at $502,976, and 
the whole amount of taxable property 
amounts to $761,289. 

An application is to be made to the 
Legislature for a rail-road to com- 
mence at the head of the Columbus 
feeder, and to pass through the coun- 
ties of Delaware, Marion, Crawford, 
Seneca, and Sandusky, to the San- 
dusky Bay. An application will also 
be made for a State road from Gallio- 
polis to Portland, through Mansfield. 

A light house has been erected at 
Fairport, at the mouth of the Grand 
River, which is brilliantly illuminated 
every night. It is 56 feet high, and 


about 90 feet from the eminence 
on which it is placed, it rises about 
90 feet from the surface of the lake. 
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Fairport was established a port of 
delivery by Congress at its last ses- 
sions, and an appropriation of $1,000 
made for completing the pier at the 
mouth of Grand River. This appro- 
priation has not yet been expended. 


The interior parts of the state and 
country bordering on Lake Erie, 
are generally level, and in some 
places marshy. About one third, 
comprehending the eastern and 
south-eastern part, bordering en Ohie 
river, is hilly and broken, but not 
mountainous. On both sides of the 
Scioto, and of the Great and Little 
Miami Rivers, are the most extensive 
bodies of rich and level land, of any 
part of the state. In many places 
are extensive prairies ; some of which 
are low and marshy, yielding a large 
quantity of coarse grass, from 2 to 5 
feet in height: others are elevated, 
and are frequently called barrens, not 
on accourt of their sterility, for they 
are often fertile. 


Six Newspapers are now published 
in Cincinnati, 3 semi-weekly, and $ 
weekly. Proposals have been issued 
for three more, one to be daily. 


Inptana.— The Indian title to large 
portions of fine land, in the southern 
part of this state, has been recently 
extinguished by Congress. When 
Indiana was admitted into the Union, 
in 1816, Congress granted one section 
of each township for the support of 
schools. There are two kinds of 
prairies in the state, the river and 
the upland prairies. The first are 
bottoms directly upon the margins 
of the streams, and are destitute of 
timber. ‘The last are plains from 30 
to 100 feet higher than the alluvial 
bottoms, and far more extensive. 
They are usually bounded by groves 
of lofty forest trees, and in spring 
and summer are covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of grass and fragrant 
flowers, from 6 to 8 feet high. 

The emigration to that state is ra- 
pidly increasing the population. In 
Centreville it is not uncommon to see 
6 or 8 wagons in company, with 5 or 
6 persons, at the least, in each. 














Groneta.—Sugar is made in Mont- 
gomery county, which is said to be 
of as fine quality as New-Orleans su- 
gar. Itis cultivated onthe fine land, 
principally for domestic consumption. 

Upwards of 150 wagons loaded 
with cotton, passed between Mil- 
ledgeville and Augusta, on their way 
to the latter place, during the first 

‘week of this month. “No season 

(says the writer) within the memory 
of man has been more favourable to 
its culture and to the gathering it in. 
The weather was so temperate that 
fruit trees have been partially in blos- 
som in this month.” 

Lovuistana.—The Mayor of New- 
Orleans has recommended to the Ci- 
ty Council to imitate the liberal poli- 
cy pursued by the State of New-York, 
especially in relation to internal im- 
provements; and suggests the expe- 
diency of opening a canal between 
the Mississippi and Lake Barataria. 
He also congratulated the Council on 
the healthiness of the city during 
this season, the total number of in- 
terments in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, having been only 453. 

There were on hand, at N. Orleans, 
on the Ist October, 3737 bales of cot- 
ton, and 1332 hogsheads of tobacco. 

In the Protestant burying ground 
at New-Orleans, there were 41 inter- 
merts in the month of September. 
Strangers are still cautioned against 
coming to the city too soon. The 
improvements made in the city dur- 
ing the present season, are said to be 
to the extent of between 1 and 2 
millions 

‘The crop of sugar is more abund- 
ant, and of a better quality, than last 
year Thecane issaid to be shorter, 
but containing more saccharine mat- 
ter than usual. Several planters in- 
tend making experiments in the cul- 
tivation of the Ribbon Cane, which 
if successful, will open new sources 
of wealth to the industry of the plant- 
ers. 

The amount of cotton received at 
the port of New-Orleans from the Ist 
to the 29th October, was 1,233 bales ; 
the amount exported, 1,344 ; and the 
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stock on hand on the last mentioned 
day, 3,626 bales The amount of 
tobacco imported, 2 hhds.; exported, 


61; and stock on hand, 1,273 hogs- 
heads. 


Arapama.—A line of packets has 
just been established to sail from 
New-York to Mobile in regular suc- 
cession every month. They are all 
vessels of the first class, and have 
extensive and handsome accommo- 
dations. 


The question about the removal 
of the Seat of Government from Ca- 
hawba is seriously agitated in the pa- 
pers, and a writer in the Montgomery 
paper states that there is no reason 
why it shouid be continued there. 

The Florence Gazette calls the at- 


tention of the citizens to some local 
improvements of importance to the 
inhabitants, and, amongst these, to 
the regular winding up of the town 
clock. 

When Alabama was admitted into 
the Union, in 1819, the government 
of the United States granted to the 
state, on certain conditions, one sec- 
tion or 36th part of every township, 
for the support of schools, and two 
townships for the establishment of a 
university—5 per cent. also of the 
nett proceeds arising from the sale 
of public lands is appropriated to the 
making of roads and canals, and im- 
proving the navigation of the rivers. 
As the condition of these grants, the 
state agrees that no lands belonging 
to the United States shall be taxed 
for any purpose for the term of 5 
years from the day of sale, and that 
all the navigable waters within the 
state shall forever remain public high- 
ways, free to all citizens of the Unit- 
ed States without any tax or toll. 

The Commissioners to locate, 
mark, and lay out, a road from Indi- 
anapolis to Fort Wayne, have per- 
formed that service. The actual dis- 
tance by this road is 112 miles, or 
106 on astraight line. In making 
this route, the trace. of an old Indian 
pathway was found of essential ser 
vice, 
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Int1no1s.—An immense multitude 
of population is flowing into the 
Northern Counties of this state. The 
numbers which are now passing the 
Wabash, at points North of Vincen- 
nes, on their way to Sangamo and 
Morgan Counties on this side, and 
Peoria, Schuyler, Adams, &c. beyond 
the Illinois river, are truly astonisb- 
ing; while the other roads are throng- 
ed with movers to Greene, Calhoun, 
Pike, and the southern part of Mor- 
gan. 

Belleville is the seat of justice for 
one of the oldest, most populous, and 
best improved counties, (St. Clair) in 
the stute. It lies within 14 miles 
of St. Louis, at the intersection of 
two great mail routes; with public 
roads leacling to it from every direc- 
tion; surrounded by a very dense 
and highly respectable population, 
and a country of great fertility ; and 
being remarkable for healihfulness, 
it affords every convenience, which 
is necessary to render a residence in 
it agreeable. 

Missourt.—In this state it is usual 
to have shooting matches on almost 
every Saturday, for beef. A steer is 
divided into five parts, and the hide 
and tallow form the “ffth quarter,” 
which is esteemed the most valuable. 
Many of the rifles are of the most 
unpromising appearance, resembling 
rather a crowbar tied to a handspike, 
than any thing else; but it is in the 
hands of the marksman that their ex- 
cellence is discovered. ‘hese rifles 
are mostly christened; such names 
as Black Snake, Cross Burster, Hair 
Splitter, Blood Letter, and Panther 
Cooler, being common. 

It is calculated that the emigration 
to this state, during the present sea- 
son, has exceeded that of the last 
year ten toone. A horse-boat has 
been built, and will shortly be esta- 
blished at St. Charles, and in order to 
do away any objections which may 
arise out of the expense of two fer- 
ries, an arrangement has been made 
by which a single ferriage only will 
be demanded for both. 

Arkansas. —The number of Indi- 


ans within the boundaries of this 
territory is not known. When the 
French made their first settlement, | 
the Arkansas Indians were one of the 
most powerfu! tribes in the country. 
To preserve peace with them, and 
to secure their trade, the French in- 
termarried with them, and adopted 
most of their habits and manners. 

Mr. Vaugine, a respectable planter 
on the Arkansas, has gathered 1800 
pounds of Seed Cotton from a field 
of about 35 acres, and believed that 
he might gathertwo tothree hundred 
pounds more. On a single stalk of 
cotton, which spontaneously sprang 
up in his garden, the same gentleman 
found four hundred and twenty-five 
bolls of cotton. The recent high 
price of cotton has induced numbers 
of the citizens of Arkansas to attend 
this season to the cultivation of that 
staple; and the superior quality of 
that which has been raised is attested 
by the planters of Alabama, many of 
whom ure selecting plantations in the 
territory for their own occupation. 
This season, however, has not been 
quite so favourable as was anticipat- 
ed, owing to the drought which pre- 
vailed. The crop will vary; in some 
places from 800 to 1000 pounds are 
expected; in others from 1200 to 
1500; and in some, as much as from 
1800 to 2000 pounds. On the whole, 
there may be as much cotton as the 
planters can pick out. 

This Territory contains 125,000 
square miles. The river Arkansas 
is about 2,000 miles long, and its na- 
vigation is impeded by a considerable 
number of rapids. 

Micuiean.—In consequence of the 
survey now going on by order of 
Congress, through this territory, the 
lands on the borders of the route 
fixed on, have taken such a sudden 
rise in value, that the officers of the 
Government have deemed it expedi- 
ent to suspend the sales until the 
road is completed. itis said that the 
additional price received for public 
lands on the margin of this road will 
exceed the $250,000 appropriated 
by Congress for its completion. 


